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For Sale. New International Encyclopedia, Century Dic- 
tionary ; practic ae new. Address Book Exchange, Derby, Ct. 

















CHAFFEE’S 


Dress Braids 


CHAFFEE’S Brush 
Dress Braid will wearas 
uae as the garment, soft, 

ht, will not retain dirt. 
Will not _ soil or scratch 
. per yd. 
os HAFFEE’S Re- 
enforced Velvet 
Edge Braid gives a 
beautiful, rich finish to any 
garment. Both braid and 
velvet made double. 
No other velvet braid 
on the market will 
compare with it for 
wear — 10c. per yd. 
CHAFFEE’S Silk Dress 
Braids have never been equa 
by any other manufacturer. variety of color 
to match any goods — 4c. per yd. 

We positively guarantee all our braids to wash 
and retain they a and luster and not shrink. If your 
dealer hasn’ , haffee Braids remit to aayiow pricesand 
we will send, post-paid. State number of yards, color and 
kind of braid wanted. If possible, send sample of 
CHAFFEE MFG. CO., Willimantic, Conn. 
\ 4, 


































Be Sure You Get 


our Catalogue of all the different 
styles of DIGHTON Ranges. 


It tells you the exact net prices. 


One cent for a postal to us will save 
you from $12.00 to $15.00 in the 
price you pay for it. No matter what 
make you favor be sure you get our 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


TAUNTON, MASS. 




















Sweets that Satisfy 


Each package of these chocolates is a treas- 
ure box. Beneath the cover is a collection of 
geins unequaled in the confectioner’s art. 

One hesitates to disturb the carefully ar- 
ranged pieces, Once disturbed, it is difficult to 
spare tiem wat} the Mat piece has disap eared, 

Made for particular people, they combina all 

those features that highest grade materials 
and skilled workmanship alone can produce. 

The rich creams, delicately flavored, the 
combinations of fruit, nuts, caramels, ete., 
each pearing its coating of fine chocolate, 
appeal to all. 


For sale by leading confectioners, or we will 
send direct. Every box on each 
bears our seal,and thereis piece. 


KIBBE BROS. CO., Springfield, Mass. 














| razors, salt fish and rum: 











“MUSGROVE” 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Knitted Underwear. 


‘All cotton, fleece-lined, full fashioned 


throughout, mercerized silk trimmed. 
The best made, best fitting, longest 
wearing underwear ever offered for the 
price. Get ‘‘Musgrove” Underwear 
and try it and you'l Tia it again. 


LADIES’ SIZES, 39c. 
MISSES’ SIZES, 25c. 


Our label on every garment. If you 
don't find it, write us; we'll see that 
you are supplied. 





Sold by most of the leading dealers and 
department stores in New England. 


MUSGROVE KNITTING CO., Pittsfield, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


hen Harvard meets Yale at football on 

Soldiers’ Field in Cambridge, the contest 
takes place in the Stadium. Twenty - four 
thousand persons can be seated in the great 
amphitheater overlooking the arena. The cover- 
page illustrations suggest the completeness with 
which the structure meets the needs of specta- 
tors, and show the picturesque and impressive 
effect produced by massing a great number of 
persons. 

The Stadium is the gift of the Harvard class 
of 1879, was presented last year, when the class 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, and cost 
more than one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. In general, it follows ancient 
Greek models. It is U-shaped. Its sides are 
three hundred and sixty-three feet in length, 
and the bow has a radius of one hundred and 
fifteen feet for the inner circle. The width 
from the inner parapet to the outside wall is 
ninety-five feet. The lowest seat is about nine 
feet from the ground, the highest fifty feet ; and 
there is easy access to all by numerous stairways. 
| On the field itself are the football ‘‘gridiron’”’ 
}and an oval running-track, the straightaway 
course ending in the bow. Our second view 
shows part of both sides, and the usually open 
end enclosed by a temporary tier of seats, filled 
with spectators. 

Concrete is the material of which the Stadium 
is built, but twisted steel rods are run through 
the cement to give strength and elasticity. The 
seats are supported by steel beams and girders, 
and the seats themselves, under the wood finish, 
are of cement with a base of ordinary wire 
fencing. That such a structure is fire-proof is 
evident ; and exhaustive tests made before build- 
ing was begun showed that cement beams built 
up on steel rods were stronger and more econom- 
ical material than either brick, stone or steel. 

cs 
enty-seven years ago one of the largest 
preparatory schools in New England took 
up football, and since that time has had its 
eleven in the field every autumn, and has played 
the game with vigor and enthusiasm. During 
all these years only three serious accidents have 
befallen the lads who took part, and the sub- 
jects of these accidents all recovered. The 
annalist who made the investigation—and who 
backs up his statement with names and dates— 
loves not the game less, but the academy more; 
but his statistics have a bearing on the assertion 
so frequently made by coaches and trainers, 
that football is not a dangerous game except to 
a player who is insufficiently prepared, or one 
who goes on the field when out of condition. 
® 
hoes, tobacco, flour, canned goods, kerosene, 
sewing-machines, jew’s-harps, silk hats, | 
the list reads as 
if it might have been borrowed from the 
advertisement of a department store. Actually 
it names a part of the cargo of a three-masted 
schooner which sailed from Boston recently 
for the Ivory Coast of Africa. Yet the list will 
convey no surprises to persons who have noted 
the eccentricities of foreign commerce. The 
noteworthy thing in this connection is that, | 
although Boston has maintained a_ profitable | 
trade with Gold Coast ports for two hundred 
years, this is believed to be the first time a | 
Yankee ship has sailed with the avowed pur- | 
pose of trading along the Ivory Coast. 
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€or is almost moved to apologize sometimes 
for the ‘‘new arrivals’? who hunt song- 
birds, since in the lands from which these 
aliens came anything that can be eaten must 
be eaten, and the law does not take account of 
the birds. Yet our laws on this subject are 
right and must be enforced, regularly and 
rigorously, for the good of the bird-hunters 
themselves. In Derby, Connecticut, where 
there has been much of this kind of pot-hunting 
and offenders have been hard to discover, the 
laws were strictly applied the other day. A 
fellow with a foreign name was caught with 
ten dead birds in his possession—eight robins, 
a blue jay, and a gnat-catcher. The judge 
fined him ten dollars for the shooting and ten 
dollars for each bird, and then added the costs, 
about seven dollars more. That man will be 
careful when next he goes gunning. So, too, 
will be all the fellow countrymen who hear of 
the exemplary penalty he paid. 
N° passengers are allowed on whaling-vessels, 
and when the wife of a New Bedford cap- 
tain first went to sea with him she had to figure 
on the shipping list as stewardess. That sub- 
terfuge did not suit her. She studied navigation 
with her husband, became an expert, and went 
out with his bark recently on a two years’ 
cruise, having signed articles as assistant navi- 
gator, and being entitled to wages and the usual 
bonus. Actually she will do the navigating, 
working out the bark’s position every day, and 
if anything befell her husband she would be 
capable of bringing the vessel home. ‘‘The 
only woman sailor who goes to the whaling- 
grounds,’’ is the title the captain’s wife wears, 
and everybody seems to admire her pluck. 
Women of New Bedford gave her a reception 
shortly before she sailed, and eight retired 
captains escorted her out of the harbor. When 
the bark faded from sight, they reported, the 
assistant navigator was at the helm. 


























are highly prized. How she could cook! Her 
daughter — her rules with excellent suc- 
cess her cooking-school granddaughter 
does not scom them, though she has added 
leaning. To one receipt all ov generations 
of good cooks are faithful : 


Bell’s Spiced 
Poultry Seasoning 


The reason is plain. Bell's, nearly forty years 
the favorite, has never been excelled. It is still 
the purest, strongest, richest, most perfect blend- 
ing of sweet herbs and choice spices on the 
market. Insist on having Bell's. 
_SALMON a. Mix one beaten egg with one 

mold = lp same. Fill 
Foleo weli mixed with One Heap- 


ing T. - = Pl S d Se 
Mg gan» Ping I 4 a 
in walaals oven. 


Our free booklet contains 10 choice receipts. Ask forit. A 10-cent can of Bell’s flavors the 
dressing for 100 lbs. meat, game, fish or poultry. For sale by every retail grocer in New England. 


THE WILLIAM G. BELL CO., Sole Props., 50 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1861. 
ES Te ANS SG I AR SF SE SINR << oman Ame 


Necco - 


WEETS 


This is the mark that identifies pure confections. 
Not any kind in particular but all our confections 
in general. It is the new method of distinguishing 

all that is pure, wholesome and satisfying in candy. 
If you want sweets that will do you good, that are 
delicate in flavor and absolutely safe, look for the seal 
of Necco Sweets. For example, you will find it on 


Jenor Gers 


Most tempting in their variety of delicious flavors— by far 
the most exquisite chocolates you ever tasted. Is this 
protection not a valuable thing for you? Try a box of 
of Necco Sweets. For sale ‘by all confectioners ‘{ 
and.druggists. 


Lenox Chocolates and learn for yourself the meaning 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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MIGHT have known 
you were Joshua Ward 


Cp 
<4 
alll when I saw all those 





cats,”’ said Parker. So this was 
Colonel Gideon’s brother! 

‘*Most every one hereabouts 
has heard o’ me,”’ the old man 
admitted, mildly. ‘‘Some men 
have fast hosses, some men have 
big lib’ries, some men like to 
spend their money on paintin’s 
an’ statues. But for me, I like 
cats, even if they do keep me 
running my legs off after meat. 
Hey, pussy ?’’ and he stooped and stroked 
the head of a huge cat that arched its back 
and leaned against his leg. 

‘*Mr. Joshua Ward,’’ said Parker, grimly, 
‘*you’d probably like to know how I hap- 
pened to be prowling round through the 
forest dressed up so as to play bear?’’ 

‘*T was meditatin’ that ye’d tell me by ’n’ 
by, if it wa’n’t any secret,’’ the old man 
replied, humbly. 

**Well, I think you have a right to know, 
and possess a personal interest in the matter, 
Mr. Ward. I was tied up and sent away to 
be killed or to be turned out to die by a man 
named Colonel Gideon Ward.’’ 

To Parker’s surprise the old man did not 

stop in his rubbing, but said, plaintively, 
“‘T was almost afeard it might be some o’ 
Gid’s works, or, to say the least, his puttin’ 
up. He don’t improve any as he grows 
older. ’’ 

‘You have pretty good reason to know 
how much chance there is for improve- 
ment in Gideon Ward,’’ suggested Parker, 
bitterly. 

‘*Fam’ly matters, fam’ly matters, young 
man,’”? murmured Joshua, reprovingly. 
‘“*But I ain’t tryin’ to excuse Brother 
Gideon, ye understand. I’m afeard that 
when the time of trial does come to him, 
he will find that the hand of the Lord is 
heavy in punishment. I’ve had a good part 
of a lifetime, young man, to think all these 
things over in this place up here. A man 
gets near to God in these woods. A man can 
put away the little thoughts. The warm 
sun thaws his hate; the big winds blow 
out the flame of anger; the great trees 
sing only one song, and high or low, it’s 
‘Hush — hush-h-h — hush-h-h-h!’’’ The 
voice of the man softly imitated the sough- 
ing of the pines. 

Parker stumbled to his bunk, his feet still 
uncertain, drank his tea, and slept. 

The next morning, after the breakfast of 
bread and venison, the host said, ‘‘ Young 
man, now that you have slept on your 
anger, I wish you’d tell me the story of 
your trouble with my brother Gideon. I 
know that he has been rough and hard with 
men, but many have been rough and hard 
with him. This is a country where all the 
men are rough and hard. But I fear that 
had it not been for the good God and these 
old hands of mine, my brother would be 
now little else than a murderer. Tell me 
the story.’’ 

Parker stated all the circumstances faith- 
fully and impartially. 

At the conclusion Joshua’s eyes glowed 
with fires that had not been seen in them 
for years. He struck his brown fist down on 
his rude table. ‘‘Defying God’s law and man’s 
law to the disgrace of himself and all his 
name!’’ he cried. ‘‘Bitter, bitter news you 
bring to me, Mr. Parker.’’ 

There was a long pause, and at last Joshua 
Ward went on: 

“Mr. Parker, that man is my own—my only 
brother, no matter how other people look at 
him. I have saved your life. Will you give 
me one chance to straighten this matter out?’’ 

**You mean ?’’ 

**T mean that if Gideon Ward will pay for 
the damage he has done your property, ask 
your forgiveness as a man, and promise to keep 
away and let you alone, will you be charitable 
enough to let the matter rest?’’ 

Parker pondered a while with set lips. It 
cost a struggle to forego vengeance on that 
wretch, but many issues were involved, prin- 
cipally the early completion of the railroad and 
his consequent favor with his employers. 

“Mr. Ward,’’ he declared, at last, ‘‘I came 
down here to build a railroad, not to get en- 
tangled in the courts. For your sake and the 
sake of my project I will give your brother an 
opportunity to make atonement on the conditions 
you name. I owe my life to you, and I will 

ee part of my obligation in the way you 
ask.’? 

*‘Are you afraid to accompany me back to 
Number 7 camp ?’’ 

**No, sir!’”? In his turn Parker struck the 


that runaway, and throw him 
into the wangun till I get ready 





to attend to him!’’ commanded 











IN NINE CHAPTERS. 
table. 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 


‘I am ready to go back there | boy !”’ he bawled, in greeting. ‘‘What 


alone and charge that man with his | did you break out o’ the wangun and 
crime, and depend on the manhood of | ran away for?” 


his crew to stand neutral while I 


“GO AHEAD, YOUNG MAN! 


And that I 
endeavors. ’” 


will do if you fail 


travel. 


eats of Little Moxie were left to rule the island 
and feast at will until the return of the master. 

Shortly after dark, for they had proceeded 
slowly on account of the young man’s feet, 


Number 7 camp. 
not there, they proposed to follow along his 
carried a shotgun with two barrels. The old 
man bore his rifle. 


the door of the main camp, and entered after 
the unceremonious fashion of the woods. 


benches called ‘‘deacons’ seats,’’ or lounged on 
the springy boughs in their bunks. A man, 
with one leg crossed over his knee, and flapping 
it to beat the time, was squawking a lively tune 
on a fiddle, and a perspiring youth danced a 





| jig on a square of planking before the roaring | 


fire. The air was dim with the smoke of many 


pipes and with the steam from drying garments 
hung on long poles. 

Connick removed his pipe when the door 
opened, and gazed under his hand, held edge- 
**Why, hello, my bantam 


| wise to his forehead. 








On the third morning Parker was able to| 


Joshua Ward had brought the carcass of the | 
slain deer across the lake on his sled, and the | from the pen at the farther end. 


A hundred men were ranged on the long | 





The fiddle stopped. The men 





DRAWN 


BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 


YOU'VE GOT THE FLOOR.” 


They gazed 
| with interest on Parker’s companion. 

‘Is Gideon Ward here?’’ inquired Joshua, 
| blandly. 

‘*Yes, I’m here!’’ came the answer, shouted 
**What’s 
wanted ?”’ 

| “It’s Joshua!’ 
| come in.’” 


*‘Stay where you are!’’ cried Gideon ; and the 


called the brother. ‘‘I’ll 


-— who fell back to let him pass. 
The instant his keen gaze fell on the person 


| understand the situation perfectly. There was 


| temptuously and turned to his brother. 

| ‘*Wal, Josh,’’ he cried, ‘‘out with it!’’ 

| “The matter isn’t one to be talked over in 
| public, brother,’’ suggested Joshua. 


Gideon, defiantly, as if he proposed to anticipate 
and discount any allegations that his visitors 
might produce. 

**Ye don’t refuse to let me talk a matter of 
| business over with ye in private, do 
Gideon ?’’ 

**Colonel Ward,’’ said Parker, stepping for- 
| ward, ‘‘your brother is ashamed to show you 
| up before these men.’ 

‘*Here, Connick, Hackett, any of you! 





Seize 





‘*T hain’t any secrets in my life!’’ shouted | 


ye, | 


Ward. 

The men did not move. 

“Do as I tell yel’’ bawled 
the colonel. ‘‘Twenty dollars 
to the men—fifty dollars to the 
men who ketch an’ tie him foi 
me!’’ 

Several rough-looking fellows 
came elbowing forward, tempted 
by the reward. Parker raised 
his gun, but Connick was even 

The giant seized an ax, and 





quicker. 
shouted : 

**Keep back, all of ye! ‘There’s goin’ to 
be fair play here to-night, an’ it’s Dan 
Connick says so!’’ 

‘*Connick,’’ Gideon’s command was al- 
most a scream, ‘‘don’t you interfere in 
what’s none 0’ your business!’’ 

**It’s my business when a square man 
don’t get his rights,’’ Connick cried, with 
fully as much energy as the colonel, ‘‘and 
that chap is a man, for he licked me clean 
and honest !’’ 

A murmur almost 
through the crowd. 

‘*Men,’’ broke in Parker, ‘‘I cannot 
expect to have friends here, and you may 
all be enemies, but I have come back, 
knowing that woodsmen are on the side of 
grit and fair dealing. ‘hid 


like applause went 


Listen to me! 

In college Parker had been class orator 
and a debater of power. Now he stood on 
a block of wood, and gazed upon a hundred 
bearded faces, on which the flickering fire- 
light played eerily. In the hush he could 
hear the big winds wailing through the 
trees outside. 

Ward stood in advance of the rest, his 
mighty fists clinched, his face quivering and 
puckering in his passion. As the young 
man began to speak, he attempted to bellow 
him into silence. But Connick strode for- 
ward, put his massive hands on Gideon’s 
shoulders, and thrust him down upon a 
near-by seat. The big woodsman, his rebel- 
lion once started, seemed to exult in it. 

**One of the by-laws of this ly-cee-um is 
that the meetin’ sha’n’t be disturbed!’’ he 
growled. ‘‘Colonel Gid Ward, ye will kindly 
listen to this speech for the good of the 
order or I’ll gag ye! Go ahead, young 
man! You’ve got the floor an’ Dan Con- 
nick’s in the chair.’’ He rolled his sleeves 
above his elbows and gazed truculently on 
the assemblage. 

‘*For your brother’s sake,’’ cried the 
young engineer, ‘“‘I offer you one more 
chance to listen to reason, Colonel Gideon 
Ward! Do you take it?’’ 

‘*No!’’ was the infuriated shout. 

‘*Then listen to the story of a scoundrel !’’ 

The men did listen, for Parker spoke with 
all the eloquence that indignation and honest 
sentiment could inspire. 

He first told the story of the wrecked 
life of the brother, and pointed to the bent 
figure of the hermit of Little Moxie, stand- 
ing in the shadows. Once or twice Joshua 
lifted his quavering voice in feeble protest, 
but the ringing tones of the young man 
overbore his halting speech. Several times 


. . . ! . . . 
take him and deliver him over to the law. | crowded up from the bunks and deacons’ seats. | Connick was obliged to force the colonel back 
in your | All were as curious as magpies. 


| on the deacons’ seat, each time with more feroc- 
ity of mien. 

| Then Parker came to his own attempt to 
| carry out the orders of his employers. He 
|explained the legal status of the affair, and 
| passed quickly on to the exciting events of the 
night on which he had been bound and sent 
| upon his ride into the forest, to meet some fate, 
| he knew not what. 
Hie described the the 


brutal slaughter of 


Parker again looked down from the ridge upon next moment he came shouldering through the | moose, and the immediate dismemberment of 
If Col. Gideon Ward was 


ithe animal. He noticed with interest that 
many men who had displayed no emotion as 


line of camps until they found him. Parker| who bore his brother company he seemed to | he described poor old Joshua’s sufferings now 


|grunted angrily at hearing the fate of Ben, 


They advanced without | just the suspicion of fear when he faced the | the camp ‘‘mascot.’’ 
hesitation over the creaking snow, straight to| blazing eyes of Parker, but he snorted con- 


Then Parker described how he had been 
rescued and brought back to life by the old man 
whom Gideon Ward had so abused. 

**And now, my men,’’ he concluded, “T am 
come back among you; and I ask you all to 
stand back, so that it may now be man to man 
|—so that I may take this brutal tyrant who 
| has abused us all, and deliver him over to the 
| law that is waiting to punish him as he 
deserves. ’’ 

He leaped down, seized a halter, and ad- 
| vanced with the apparent intention of seizing 
|and binding the colonel. 

‘fAre ye goin’ to stand here, ye hundred 
| cowards, an’ see the man that gives ye your 
livin’ lugged away to jail?’’ Gideon shouted, 











ee 








retreating. He glared on their faces. The 
men turned their backs and moved away. 

He crouched almost to the floor, brandishing 
his fists above his head. ‘‘I’ve got ten camps 
in this section,’’ he shrieked, ‘‘an’ any one of 
them will back me aginst the whole United 
States army if I ask ’em to! They ain’t the 
cowards that I’ve got here. I’ll come back 
here an’ pay ye off for this!’’ 

Before any one could stop him, for the men 
had left him standing alore, he precipitated 
his body through the glass of the nearest win- 
dow, and almost before the crash had ceased 
he was making away into the night. Connick 
led the rush of men to the narrow door, but the 
mob was held there for a few precious moments, 
fighting with one another for egress. 

‘*If we don’t catch him,’’ the foreman roared, 
‘*he’ll be back on us with an army of cut- 
throats !’’ 

But when the crew went streaming forth at 
fast, Colonel Ward was out of sight in the 
forest. Lanterns were brought, and the search 
prosecuted earnestly, but his moccasined feet 
were not to be traced on the frozen crust. 

The chase was abandoned after an hour, for 
the clouds that had hung heavy all day long 
began to sift down snow; and soon a blizzard 
howled through the threshing spruces and 
hemlocks. 

‘It’s six miles to the nearest camp,’’ said 
Connick, when the crew was again assembled 
at Number 7, ‘‘an’ in order to dodge us he 
prob’ly kept out of the tote-road. I should 
say that the chances of Gid Ward’s ever gettin’ 
out o’ the woods alive in this storm wa’n’t 
worth that!’’ He snapped his fingers. 

‘It is not right for us to come back here an’ 
leave him out there!’’ cried Joshua. 

‘*He took his chances,’’ the foreman replied, 
‘*when he went through that window. There’s 
a good many reasons why I’d like to see him 
back here, Mr. Ward, but 1’m sorry to have to 
tell ye, ye bein’ a brother of his, that love ain’t 
one 0’ them. ’’ 

‘*I shall go alone, then,’’ said the old man, 
firmly. 

‘* Brotherly love is worth respect, Mr. Ward,’’ 
Connick declared, ‘‘but I ain’t the kind of man 
that stands idle an’ sees suicide committed. 
Ye’ve done your full duty by your brother. Now 
I’m goin’ to do my duty by you. You don’t 
go through that door till this storm is over!’’ 

The next day the wind raged on and the 
snow piled its drifts. Joshua Ward sat silent 
by the fire, his head in his hands, or stood in 
the dingle, gazing mournfully out into the 
smother of snowflakes. It would be a mad 
undertaking to venture abroad. 

But the dawn of the third day was crisp and 
bright. Soon after sunrise a panting woods- 
man, travelling at speed on snow-shoes, halted 
for a hasty bite at Number 7. He was a mes- 
senger from the camp above. 

**Colonel Gid Ward was picked up yesterday 
froze pretty nigh solid!’’ he gulped out, between 
his mouthfuls. ‘‘1’m goin’ down for a doctor ;’’ 
and then he went striding away, even as 
Joshua Ward took the up-trail. 

Parker spent all that day in sober thought, 
and then, forming his resolution, took passage 
on the first tote-team that went floundering 
through toward Sunkhaze. His departure was 
neither hindered nor encouraged. 

Three days later he had his crew at work, 
cutting out the ice where the Swogon went 
down. It was a cold, wet and tedious job, the 
grappling and the raising, but his derricks were 
strong and his rigging plentiful. Moreover, the 
water was not deep. 

All the material that could not be recovered 
by the grapples was duplicated by means of 
quick replies to wired orders, and the work of 
transportation across the lake was successfully 
completed. 

It was well into a warm May, and his men 
for the last week had been moving soil and 
building culverts before the case of Col. Gideon 
Ward was brought to Parker’s attention in a 
manner requiring action. One evening just 
after dusk his foreman scratched on the flap 
of the engineer’s tent, in which he was now 
living at Poquette. 

**Come in!’’ he called. 

The canvas was lifted and a man entered. 
Parker turned the reflector of his lantern on the 
visitor. 

‘‘Joshua Ward!’’ he exclaimed, as he started 
up and seized the old man’s outstretched hand. 

He led him to a camp-stool. They looked at 
each other for a time in silence. Tears trembled 
on Joshua’s eyelashes, and he passed his knotted 
hand over his face before he spoke. 

‘‘Mr. Parker,’’ he said, tremulously, ‘‘I’ve 
come to bring ye money to pay for every cent’s 
worth o’ damage to property an’ loss o’ time, 
an’ everything.’’ He laid a package in the 
young man’s hand. ‘‘ Help yourself,’’ he 
quavered. ‘‘I’m goin’ to trust to your honesty, 
for ’m certain I can. Take what’s right. 
Gid and I don’t know anythin’ about railroads 
an’ what such things as you lost are worth. 
All we can do is to show that we mean to 
square things the best we can now. Gid’s 
sorry now, Mr. Parker, he’s sorry—sorry—poor 
Gid!’’ The old man sobbed outright. 

‘Did he —’’ ‘The young man paused, half- 
fearing to ask the question. 

Joshua again ran his rough palm across his 
eyes. Then, in dumb grief, he set the edge of 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











his right hand against his left wrist, the left 
hand to the right wrist, and then marked a 
place on each leg above the ankle. 

‘* All off there, Mr. Parker.’’? The old man 
bent his head into his hollowed palms. ‘Tears 
trickled through his fingers. There was a long 
silence. The young man did not know how to 
interrupt that pause. 

‘I’m feedin’ an’ tendin’ him like I used to 
when he was a baby an’ I a six-year-old. 
He’s at my camp, Mr. Parker. He don’t ever 
want to be seen agin in the world, he says— 
only an old, trimmed, dead tree, he says. Poor 
old Gid! No matter what he’s been, no matter 
what he’s done, you’d pity him now, Mr. 
Parker, for the hand o’ punishment has fell 
heavy on my poor brother.’’ 

The engineer, truly shocked, stood beside 
Joshua, and placed his hand on the bowed 
shoulders. 

‘Mr. Ward,’’ he said, with a quiver in his 
voice, ‘‘never will I do anything to add one 
drop to the bitterness in the cup that has come 
to you and yours.’’ 

‘I told Gid, I told Gid,’’ cried the old man, 
‘‘that you’d say somethin’ good like that! I 
had to comfort him, you know, Mr. Parker; 
but 1 felt that you, bein’ a young man, couldn’t 
make it too hard for us old men. He ain’t the 
same Gid now. See here, sir!’’ 

With tremulous hands he drew a paper from 
his pocket and handed it to Parker. It was 
a writing giving sole power of attorney to 
Joshua Ward. The old man pointed to a wit- 
nessed scrawl—a shapeless hieroglyph at the 
bottom of the sheet. 


**It’s Gid’s mark!’’ he sobbed. ‘‘No hands 
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“ THERE'S CABBAGES IN THE GARDEN THAT LOOKS LIKE 








—no hands any more! I feed him, I tend him 
like I would a baby, an’ the only words he 
ever says to me now are pleasant an’ brotherly 
words, 

‘*An’ more’n that, Mr. Parker, I’m on my 
way down to town. I’ve got some errands that 
are sweet to do—sweet an’ bitter, too. There’s 
new fires been lit in the dark corners of my 
poor brother’s heart. I’ve got here a list of the 
men that Gideon Ward hain’t done right by in 
this life,—that he’s cheated,—an’ a list of the 
widows of the men he hain’t done right by, 
an’ by that power of attorney he’s given me 
the means, an’ he says to me to make it square 
with them people if it takes every cent he’s 
worth. It won’t cost much for me an’ Gid to 
live at Little Moxie, Mr. Parker—an’ poor 
Cynthy a 

The old man looked into vacancy for some 
minutes and was silent. Then he went on, 
quite slowly : 

‘*We’ll have our last days together, me an’ 
Gid. All these years that I’ve lived alone up 
there the trees an’ the winds an’ the skies an’ 
the waves of the lake have been sayin’ good 
things to me. I told Gid about the voices. 
He has been too busy all his life to listen before 
now. But sittin’ there in these days—sittin’ 
there, always a-sittin’ there, Mr. Parker! 
Nothing to do but bend his ear to catch the 
whispers that come up out o’ the great, deep 
lungs o’ the universe! He has been listenin’, 
an’ ’’—the old man rose and shook the papers 
above the head of the engineer—‘‘God an’ the 
woods have been talkin’ the truth to my poor 
brother Gideon. ’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


AT PINEY GROVE 
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tain’y did know how 
to holler at a body to 
get out!’ cried Joe 
Green. ‘‘I don’t won- 
der people calls it 
Holler’s eve.’’ 

‘I give him my old 
shoes last Holler’s 
eve!’’ shouted Willie 
Wells. 

“I give him the 
strings 0’ my old bon- 
net to tie a bunch of 
holler turnips to the 
door-knob!’’ screamed 
Sallie Weeks. 

‘“**Twouldn’t be 
much fun, 1 reckon, 
tyin’ turnips to her 
door-knob,’’ said 
Johnny, with a shake 
of his elbow in the 
direction of the school- 
house. 

**No-o!”’ 
assembly. 

“It wouldn’t be her 
own door-knob, nohow, 
and it wouldn’t be 
doing something right 
here at Piney Grove,’’ 
said Lucy Foster. 

“And we couldn’t 


cried the 


THEY'D GROWED, GRAN'PAP." 


] was two weeks before All-Hallowe’en, 
and there was a solemn assembly in the 
playground of the Piney Grove school. 

‘*Holler’s eve,’’ as the festival was locally 

called, had in the years gone by been an 

important episode in the lives of the woolly- 
headed girls and boys of the solemn assembly. 

As far back as Johnny Parker could remember, 

Holler’s eve and Mr. Prater had been indis- 

solubly connected. Johnny Parker stood in 

the midst of the assembly, his big eyes rolling, 
his hands in his pockets, a comical picture of 
misery and despair. 

In the door of the schoolhouse, looking out 
in undisturbed possession of it all,—the play- 
ground, the woolly-headed children, the carefully 
locked coal-bin,—was Miss Almira Woods, the 
new teacher. 

**We-all used to have a powerful lot of fun 
on Holler’s eve!’’ said Eliza Diggs, sighing. 
‘*Nowheres else in the world, I reckon, do gals 
and boys have the big time we-all used to have 
on Holler’s eve.’’ 

**] d’clare, it won’t seem like Holler’s eve!’’ 
said Johnny Parker. 

“Tt won’t be Holler’s eve,’’ said Hannah 
Corn, decidedly. 





|about the school,’ 


pull her vegetables, 
’eause she ain’t got any garden,’’ said Sallie 
Weeks. 


‘*And if she was mad she wouldn’t let on,’’ 


said Willie Wells. 


**A lady couldn’t cuss we-all,’’ said Charley | 


Warren, dejectedly. 

‘*We just ain’t goin’ to have no Holler’s eve 
for certain,’’ said Hannah Corn, very dole- 
fully. 

‘*Mr. Prater is the smartest man I ever seen,’’ 
said Johnny Parker. ‘‘It don’t make no differ- 
ence if he is stiff in his limbs and a little deaf. 
He taught the Piney Grove school for thirty- 
two years. The idea after that of anybody 
sayin’ he wasn’t fit to teach it!’’ 

The whole assembly straightway became in- 
dignant over the fact that a man who had 
taught the Piney Grove school for thirty-two 
years should lose his position as teacher on 
account of incompetency to teach, and they went 
over again the story of Mr. Prater’s persecution 


| by the school trustees. 


**Mr. Payne he rides up to Mr. Prater’s fence 
and sets there on his hoss, and calls Mr. Prater 
out,’’ said Lizzie Smith, the tallest girl in the 
Piney Grove school. ‘‘‘I want to see you 
he says to Mr. Prater. 


‘My, but didn’t Mr. Prater used to get mad | ‘When a man reaches your age, and has done 
with we-all!’’ exclaimed Charley Warren, a | his duty good as you, it’s time for him to rest 


grin of bliss overspreading his good-humored | some. 


face. 
all!”? 

‘*Mr. Prater never cussed !’’ declared Johnny 
Parker. 


‘*My, but didn’t he used to cuss at we- 


I come to see you,’ he says, ‘about 
resignin’ the Piney Grove school.’ ’’ 

**Mr. Prater, what he say to that?’’ inquired 
Willie Spear. 

‘*Mr. Prater says,’’ answered Lizzie Smith, 


“I think he cussed at we-all on Holler’s | with pride in her voice, ‘‘ ‘Put me out of the 


eve,’’ said Charley. 


Thereupon the assembly ceased t to be mournful, | for nobody. 


| place if you want to, Mr. Payne; I won’t resign 
I ain’t the kind o’ man to teach 
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a school for thirty-two years, and then throw it 
over.’ ’’ 

‘‘That’s the way to talk,’’ said Johnny 
Parker. 

‘*Then up the road, a-puffin’ and a-blowin’, 
comes Old Man Hunter,’’ continued Lizzie, 
warming to her subject. ‘‘ ‘Jonathan Prater,’ 
says Old Man Hunter, ‘what’s this talk I hear 
about you refusin’ to resign the Piney Grove 
school? You’ve shorely been teachin’ school 
long enough to satisfy any man. My stars, 
you’ve been teachin’ school. for thirty - two 
years!’ ‘And I know how to do it,’ said Mr. 
Prater. ‘That talk you hear, Mr. Hunter, is 
correct, sir. I’ve been teachin’ school for thirty- 
two years, and I won’t resign for nobody. If 
you want to turn me out, all right, sir, turn 
me out.’ ”’ 

**Good fo’ Mr. Prater!’’ said Charley Warren. 

**Then come Mr. Albert’s turn,’’ said Lizzie 
Smith. ‘‘Mr. Albert, he put his hand on Mr. 
Prater’s shoulder and called him ‘Uncle Jona- 
than.’ Mary Garnet, she saw him do it; but 
Mr. Prater stood out he wouldn’t resign. ’’ 

** And then they turned him out,’’ said Johnny 
Parker, rolling his eyes. 

‘*‘We won’t have Holler’s eve any more,’’ 
said Kitty Green. 

To the credit of the school children of Piney 
Grove, none of them had for a moment thought 
of molesting Mr. Prater after the calamity that 
had befallen him. He lived in the same little 
log house up at the end of the road, the porch 
and garden of which were very accessible. 

**Once,’’ said Walter Hose, ‘‘he come down 
in the cellar with a whip, a-hollerin’ for every- 


body to clare out, and I was skwinched up 


behind a ash-barrel, tremblin’ all over.’’ 

**Once,’’ said Joe Green, ‘‘he come flyin’ 
round the house, and went clean by me, and 
most caught Charley Warren by the coat tail.’’ 

‘*He did catch me by the coat tail,’’ said 
Charley Warren, giggling rapturously, ‘‘but my 
coat tail was tore a’ready. He got the coat tail, 
but he didn’t get me.’’ 

‘He come near layin’ hands on me when I 
was finishin’ up his cabbage,’’ said John Smith. 

‘*Mr. Prater ain’t got no cabbage to count 
in his garden this year,’’ said Hannah Corn. 
‘‘Seems like he don’t take much interest in 
things since they turned him out the school. 
Aunt Maria says she thinks he’d feel better if 
he’d done resigned. ’’ 

“‘Mr. Prater ain’t that kind of a man,’’ said 
Johnny Parker. ‘‘ ‘If you want to turn me 
out, turn me out, gentlemen,’ he says to the 
school trustees when they come a-pesterin’ him 
in a body.’’ 

‘*Mr. Prater is powerful pore since he lost the 
school,’’ said Ginny Miner. 

‘*He’s done raised fo’teen childen,’’ said Jane 
Slade, slowly. ‘‘Seems as if when a body has 
raised fo’teen childen, the childen ought to take 
keer of ’em when they’s old.’’ 

“Mr. Prater has got childen in the North 
and in the South and in the East and in the 
West,’’ said Lizzie Smith. 

‘*Mr. Prater’s daughter Melie is mighty sick, 
and she sent her Boots and Toots down to Piney 
Grove yes’day to be raised. Didn’t you-all 
know that?’’ asked Kitty Green. 

Joe Green cried ‘‘Yes!’’ vociferously, but 
the rest of the boys and girls showed surprise 
and consternation. 

‘‘What Mr. Prater goin’ do about it?’’ de- 
manded Johnny. 

‘“‘Why, he jest goin’ raise ’em,’’ answered 
Kitty Green. 

Lizzie Smith’s eyes strayed up the road in 
the direction of the little log house; then her 
gaze came back, and she exclaimed suddenly, 
‘*Mr. Prater has helped raise a heap more’n 
fo’teen childen! I’ve been comin’ to school 
since I was six years old. I’m seventeen now. 
I’d like to know if Mr. Prater didn’t help raise 
me a lot?’’ 

‘‘T reckon Mr. Prater done helped raise me, 
too,’”’ said Johnny. ‘‘I’ve been ’tendin’ school 
since I was five years old, and now I’m fifteen 
years, nine months and a whole pa’cel of days.”’ 

‘Mr. Prater helped to raise we-all,’’ said 
Charley Warren, solemnly. 

*‘Suppose,’’ said Lizzie Smith, ‘‘that each 
person Mr. Prater taught to write was to give 
him a quarter.’’ 

Her listeners gasped. What a number of 
quarters Mr. Prater would receive! 

‘‘Suppose,’’ said Lizzie, ‘‘each person who 
didn’t learn to write good, but was taught by 
Mr. Prater to read, was to give him ten cents.’’ 

Again the school gasped. 

‘*‘Suppose every person who didn’t learn to 
read good, but Mr. Prater taught how to spell, 
was to give him five cents. ’’ 

The Piney Grove school laughed in delight. 

‘*Suppose,’’ concluded Lizzie, ‘‘that every 
person who knows how to write, read, spell 
and count was to give Mr. Prater some vegeta- 
bles to help him through the winter.’’ 

The Piney Grove school rose to its feet and 
cheered. 

‘*Suppose,”’ cried Johnny Parker, with a 
wave of his long arms, ‘‘everybody was to give 
these things to Mr. Prater on Holler’s eve!’’ 

‘*S’pose they was to tie the cabbages all ’bout 
the garden and hang ’em on the door-knobs!’’ 
said Joe Green, eagerly. 

** And seatter ’em all round the cellar,’’ sug- 
gested Mamie Lea. 

‘*And Mr. Prater, he’d get mad and cuss at 






































we-all,’? cried Charley Warren, ecstatically, | is filled with money, do it, gran’pap?’’ asked in an absent-minded way, 





‘‘and we’d have Holler’s eve sho’ ’nough | Toots. 


agin! p? 

Then the new teacher came to the door of the 
schoolhouse and rang the bell. 

Holler’s eve at Piney Grove had always been 
an exciting time to Mr. Prater. ‘He had system- 
atically lost his temper year after year on that 
night. But this year, when the day arrived, 
he felt bitter against all the world. He felt 
certain that the boys and girls, in sheer pity, 
would let him rigorously alone, and that would 
be too unnatural. He told himself he wanted 
to get ‘‘mad as blazes’’ on Holler’s eve. 

When darkness came on, Toots lighted the 
lamp, and then settled herself by the side of 
Boots. The children sat idly staring at the old 
man. He was their grandfather, and he had 
taught school for thirty-two years. Their 
mother was very ill; people said she would 
never again be able to take an interest in her 
children. They had been sent to Piney Grove 
to be reared by their grandfather. 

It never entered into the minds of Toots and 
Boots to question the old man’s ability to rear 
them, any more than it had entered into the 
mind of Jonathan Prater. He had said to the 
trustees of the Piney Grove school, both singly 
and collectively, that he would not resign his 
position of teacher, held for thirty-two years, 
and begun before there was any schoolhouse 
or any school trustee. He had reared fourteen 
fine boys and girls; surely he could manage to 
rear one boy and one girl. 

As he sat there, with the two children staring 
at him, Mr. Prater suddenly heard a familiar 
series of sounds. He had said to himself that 
he would be glad to get mad again on Holler’s 
eve, to rush out at those figures darting round 
in the dark, to jump down upon them in the 
cellar, to chase them out of the garden—but he 
did not feel mad. He had also thought that 
out of sheer pity the children of the Piney 
Grove school would have let him rigorously 
alone. 

The tears rose in his eyes. He was not mad, 
but sad and sorry that the girls and boys of 
Piney Grove were playing their Holler’s eve 
tricks. There came to him as he listened the 
same thought that had come to Lizzie Smith— 
he had helped to rear these girls and boys, he 
had helped for thirty-two years to rear the boys 
and girls of Piney Grove. 

‘*Gran’pap, there’s some’n in the cellar!’’ 
whispered frightened Toots. 

‘*There’s some’n on the porch, gran’pap!’’ 
whimpered Boots. 

‘*TIt’s nothin’ but Holler’s eve foolin’,’’ said 
the old man. 

He rose and walked about the room. He was 
weak in the knees and his hands were trembling. 
For the first time he realized that he was very 
old; that perhaps, after all, the school trustees 
were right, and that he was too old to teach 
the Piney Grove school. 

He rubbed his hand over his eyes, and there 
came to him a sudden fear. Perhaps he was 
too old to rear Toots and Boots. How was he 
to provide for them during the coming winter ? 

‘*He ain’t mad a bit,’’ said Johnny Parker, 
out in the darkness. 

‘*‘Wouldn’t we-all feel mean if this Holler’s 
eve was like them other Holler’s eves?’’ said 
Charley Warren. 

“*T ain’t tremblin’ any to-night,’’ said Walter 
Hose, and a girl laughed out audaciously. 

**I’m glad that Mr. Prater ain’t mad,’’ said 
Lizzie Smith. 

**But I’m glad we-all is havin’ Holler’s eve,’’ 
said Sallie Weeks. 

**T reckon Mr. Prater’ll most jump for joy 
to-morrow !’’ cried Joe Green. 

The morning after Holler’s eve Toots and 
Boots came running in to Mr. Prater. 

““There’s apples and turnips and a whole lot 
o’ things in the cellar, gran’pap!’’ cried Toots. 

‘* And there’s cabbages in the garden that looks 
like they’d growed, gran’pap,’’ said Boots. 

‘*And there’s a punkin tied on the door-knob, 
and it’s got a card and writin’ on it.’’ 

**Tt’s a holler punkin !’’ exclaimed Mr. Prater. 

Boots followed Toots into the room, carrying 
the pumpkin. He let it fall accidentally. It 
broke apart, and there dropped out of it a paste- 
board box, from which a pint of quarters went 
rolling over the floor. 

‘*There’s writin’ on it,’’ said Toots, and she 
thrust the card into her grandfather’s hand. 
On the card were the words, ‘‘To Mr. Prater, 
with Holler’s eve thanks from all the people he 
taught to write.’’ 

After that the old man went round the place 
with Toots and Boots. It was like a fairy-tale, 
to be sure. The cabbages in the garden were 
good, sound heads. There were apples and 
potatoes and turnips and beets in the cellar. 
There was one hollow turnip conspicuously 
placed with a card upon it, reading, ‘‘To Mr. 


Prater, with Holler’s eve thanks from the people 








he taught how to read,’’ and it proved to be full | 
of shining ten-cent pieces. There was a hollow | 


beet, too, the largest beet Toots and Boots had 
ever seen, and it was filled with five-cent pieces 


from the people Mr. Prater had taught to spell; | whole of the Chinese classics. 


and the apples and the potatoes and all the rest 
of the vegetables were a gift from the people who 
had learned to count in the Piney Grove school. 
A was like a fairy-tale, but it was a self-evident 
t. 
“*Holler’s eve means that everything holler 


| 


“* Holler’s eve,’’ said the old schoolmaster, 


‘‘means that the 
young people of Piney Grove are full of fun 
and frolic and joy and goodness of heart.’’ 
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@ HINA is often 
. spoken of as a 
sleeping giant. 


Her awakening is a 
matter of intense inter- 
est to the whole world. 
Many attempts have 7 
been made during the last fifty 
years to rouse her from her 
slumbers, but apparently with- 









the life and thought of 

the Chinese race. 
It is not enough for 
a schoolboy in China 
merely to study those 
relics of ancient wis- 
dom. He must know 
them by heart, and be able to 
repeat whole books together 
without omission or variation. 








out success. Now the time 
seems to have come for her to shake off her ! 
lethargy. Indeed, it has not escaped the atten- 
tion of many observers that she is stirring. 

The most significant movement is the sending 
of Chinese boys to Europe and America for 
purposes of education. This is due to the vast 
opportunities now offered in China to young 
men with a knowledge of Western methods. 


The result is that for some time scarcely a | of arbitrary rules? 

















SIR CHENTUNG LIANG CHENG AS A STUDENT 
AT PHILLIPS ANDOVER ACADEMY. 


steamer has left China for foreign parts without 
carrying one or more Chinese students as pas- 
sengers. About two thousand are now attending 
schools or colleges in Japan. Hundreds of 
them are scattered all over Europe. Many 
have found their way to America. 

Transplanted into this country, a Chinese 
boy naturally finds the change in school life 
grateful. In a Chinese school it is all work 
and no play. There is no intermission from 
morning till night except for meals. There is 
no recess during school hours. There are no 
regular holidays, like Saturdays and Sundays, 
to break the monotony of daily routine. There 
is no summer vacation to look forward to as a 
season of relaxation and freedom. 

A different state of things exists in America. 
Here work is seasoned with play. Baseball, 
football and other athletic sports furnish the 
necessary outlets for the escape of the super- 
fluous energy of youth. In fact, what is posi- 
tively forbidden to a schoolboy in China may 
be freely enjoyed to the full in America. 

A Chinese student in America has, of course, 
trials and tribulations of his own. His imper- 
fect knowledge of the English language greatly 
handicaps him at first in his studies. In order 
to catch up with the class in school to which 
boys of his own age belong, he is obliged to 
take English lessons under a private tutor for 
the first year or two. 


Making Use of His Chinese Training. 


S FTER acquiring a ready use of the 
A language, he may then hope to make 
good progress in his studies, and go 
rapidly over the ground which American boys 


| of his own age have gone over slowly. 


Strange as it may seem, the previous training 
he has received in Chinese schools stands him 
| in good stead in learning his lessons. 

It may be mentioned here that every Chinese 
schoolboy is made to commit to memory the 
These constitute 
what may be called the sacred writings of the 
Chinese people. They include the moral teach- 
ings of Confucius and his disciples. For more 
than two thousand years they have been recog- 
nized as the standard of literary excellence, and 
have exercised an immeasurable influence upon 





The task is a long and tedious 
one. This kind of training cannot but strengthen 
| the memory to an extraordinary degree. 

Now the studies which a Chinese boy has to 
take up in American schools may be different 
from those taught in China, but the tax upon 
the memory is the same in all. What is geog- 
_Taphy to any ey but an array of jaw- 
| breaking names? What is arithmetic but a set 
When there are names and 
rules to be learned a Chinese boy naturally 
finds himself in his own element. Nor does he 
have to surrender this advantage gained from 


previous training, even when he comes to take 


up Latin and Greek in preparation for college. 
Why Paradigms Are Easy. 
E HE various declensions of nouns and 
conjugations of verbs, pecuiiar to these 
: ancient languages, have struck terror 
into the hearts of generations of American boys. 





But toa Chinese boy, who is used to committing | 


his lessons to memory, the task of learning all 
the paradigms by rote is easy by comparison. 
In a like manner, if a proposition of Euclid 
proves too much for his understanding, he has 
no difficulty in getting 
the whole demonstra- 


lesson assigned him for the day, he goes to 
the teacher and renders an account of it. If it 
happens to be a portion of the Chinese classics 
to be committed to memory, he has to repeat 
every line of it word for word. He is fortunate 
if he can make rapid work of it. 

In case, however, he is not sure of himself, 
and pauses in an effort to recall what comes 
next, he may get one or two promptings. ‘The 
third or fourth prompting is usually accompanied 
by a Whack of the ferule on his head. No 
excuse is taken for a failure. The only thing to 
do is to renew the attempt until a good recita- 
tion is made. 

The requirements for recitation are not so 
exacting in American schools. Here it is the 
class as a whole that goes over a lesson: Each 
scholar recites only when called upon. 


A Change of Mental Diet. 


9 N a large class the chances are small that 

f all are called upon to recite. Besides, 
a small portion of the lesson is all that 
is required of any one to recite. A scholar who 
shirks his work can oftentimes trust to luck to 
carry him through the test without much 
trouble. 

The subjects taught in all Chinese schools 
are the Confucian classics, composition and 
penmanship. Arithmetic is banished to the 
counting-room. Geography is entirely left out. 
As for the sciences, not even a text-book can 
be had. Evidently it is not the purpose of the 
Chinese system of education to store the mind 
with useful knowledge. 

The rules of composition are of an iron-clad 
order. Each essay must consist of eight para- 
graphs. Each paragraph must have a fixed 
number of sentences. Only the number of 
| words in each sentence may vary within certain 
| limits. 

A great deal of attention is given to penman- 
ship. On account of the pictorial form which 
| Chinese characters have, it is of the utmost 

importance to be able to write a beautiful 

hand. 
| After the mind has subsisted on such meager 
regimen any improve- 
ment in the quantity 





tion word for word at 
his tongue’s end. 

This mechanical 
method of learning 
lessons is generally 
condemned by Ameri- 
can teachers, but it 
has its advantages. It 
may be considered the 
first step in a process 
of mental assimila- 
tion. In such a proc- 
ess the learner may be 
likened to a ruminant 
animal. He first crams 
down a great deal of 
undigested matter, and 
afterward works it 
over at his leisure to 
make it suitable for 
his purposes. 

There are many 
points of difference 
between the Chinese 
and the American 
ways of conducting 
school. 

A teacher here tries 
to secure as much 
quiet as possible in the 
schoolroom. Not so 
in China. Schoolboys 
there study their les- 
sons aloud. When 








and the quality of the 
food cannot but be 
grateful. Naturallya 
Chinese student hails 
with delight the great 
variety of subjects 
which he may take up 
in American schools. 
The sciences open 
up to him a new 
world. Confucius ree- 
ommends as a valuable 
help to mental train- 
ing the learning of 
the various names of 
birds, animals, trees 
and plants. But to 
find out things, as well 
as the names of things, 
is a new and refresh- 
ing experience. 
Modern languages 
have a certain attrac- 
tion for a Chinese 
student. They enable 
him to gain a wider 
knowledge of foreign 
countries. Moreover, 
the Chinese language 
is unsuitable as a 
medium of communi- 
cation between Chi- 
nese and foreigners. 
It is imperative for an 
educated Chinese to 








thirty or forty lusty 
voices vie with one 
another in making the 
most noise the din 
resembles somewhat the concerted cheering of 


college undergraduates at a football game. It | 
is the business of the schoolmaster to keep the | 


youngsters at their vociferous task. Apparently 
the Chinese think that the only way to drive 
know ledge into a boy’s head is through the ear, 
while the Americans make use of the eye. 


China has no established system of public | 


schools, like that in the United States. But 
education is so highly valued there that private 
schools flourish throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

In a school of this kind the schoolmaster is 
naturally an autocrat. The emblem of his 
authority is the ferule, which generally lies on 
his desk, together with his writing materials. 


When he has to enforce discipline or to preserve | 


order, then this instrument is put into requisi- 
tion. 

A whack on the head or a slap on the 
palm is the usual punishment inflicted in the 
schoolroom. 
hurt more or less, according as the blow comes 
from the edge or the flat of the instrument. 

When a Chinese boy comes to this country, 
and makes the discovery that the ferule has no 


such place in American schools, he cannot help 


heaving a sigh of relief. 

The division of a school into classes is a 
practice unknown in China. There every boy 
gets individual attention, 
look out for himself. When he has learned the 
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But the whack or the slap may | 


and is expected to | 


know at least one for- 
eign language, in order 
to be able to make 
himself understood by anybody else but his 
own countrymen. 

The dead languages, however, are of the least 
use to a Chinese student. But if he wishes to 
take a regular college course, he has no alter- 
native but to devote at least four or five years 
| to the study of Latin and Greek. 

The results hardly justify the amount of time 
and labor spent. But these two ancient lan- 
| guages are still the ‘‘open-sesame’’ to a liberal 
| education in this country. 


| The Confucian Classics. 


| HE Confucian classics hold exactly the 
', T same position in China. If it were 
: not for the fact that they are the 


| principal requirements for admission to the com- 
| petitive examinations, they would not absorb 
|so much of the time and energy of Chinese 
youths at the present day; for these exami- 
nations give to all an equal opportunity to 
enter the government service. Thus the rea- 
isons for the prominence given to classical 
studies in China and in America are practi- 
cally similar. 

As public attention in China is now directed 
}to the need of industrial reorganization on a 
modern basis, the want of technical knowledge 
is severely felt. 

Most of the Chinese students who go abroad 
have in view the supplying of this deficiency. 
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For this reason they generally show a decided | 
preference for scientific and technical courses in 
their choice of studies. | 

These students will, without doubt, have 












“nl T the age of eighteen 
‘ A 1 became a fireman 
on the Central Rail- 


road a New Jersey, and 
looked forward to nothing 
more remarkable than be- 
coming a locomotive engineer 
on that line. 

But fortune had it in store ~ 
for me that I should go to Africa, and that after | 
many vicissitudes I should resume my old occu- 
pation of fireman on the Uganda narrow-gage 
railroad, which is now open from Mombasa on 
the east coast, a distance of five hundred and 

seventy-nine miles, to Port Alice, on the great 
lake Victoria Nyanza, in the upper Nile valley. 

It is a wonderful railway, extending into the 
very heart of equatorial Africa. From Mombasa 
the line of light rails climbs the Taita Hills, 
and winding up through the highlands, gradu- 
ally ascends until, eight thousand feet above 
the sea, a pass in the mountains is reached | 
to the northward of the snow-clad volcano of | 
Kilimanjaro. 

When an American railroad man leaves home | 
and takes service on a foreign line, in Africa, 
Siberia, South America, or any other distant 
quarter of the globe, the supposition is likely to 
be that he lost his place at home for some good 
reason, either neglect or breach of orders. I} 
left the Central of New Jersey voluntarily in 
the winter of 1900, to go to South Africa to 
fight in aid of the Boers. 

There were four of us who left New York 
in January on the same steamer. We believed 
that the Boers were waging a just war for 
human liberty; and we also had anticipations 
that at the close of the war we should come in 
for substantial tokens of gratitude from President | 
Kriiger. But I need not go into that. Events 
did not turn out altogether as we expected. In 
fact, Lord Roberts and the English reached 
Pretoria ahead of us. After that, however just 
the cause of the Boers may have been, it would 
have required something more than four sympa- 
thizers from New Jersey to help their case. 
Indeed, we now had all we could do to help 
ourselves! That was not a pleasant period; I 
will not dwell on it here. | 

Three months later, at Cape Town, I was | 
glad to accept an offer to go to Mombasa, and 
begin ‘‘firing’’ a locomotive on the new narrow- 
gage line in British East Africa. The locomo- 
tive, built in Philadelphia for South African 
service, was shipped from Cape Town to 
Mombasa on the same steamer with me. It 
will be seen that eventually I went to work for 
the very people whom I had gone to Africa to 
fight against. 

Not wishing to sail under false colors, I told 
the English superintendent how and why I had 
come to Africa. He regarded me for some 
moments in silence. 

‘* Your motives in coming to Africa are 
nothing to me, now that the war is over,’’ said 
he, at last. ‘‘If you can run an engine and 
take care of it I will hire you, and will pay 
your passage up to Mombasa.’’ 

So I sailed for Mombasa along with the 
locomotive, as I have said; and after it was 
put on the rails there they set me to ‘‘shifting’’ 
in the yard for several days, to see whether I 
knew my business, I suppose. The locomotive 
foreman kept his eye on me. 

They gave me for a fireman an Irish boy of 
seventeen, named Hollis Magill; and a few 
days later they sent us out on the road to haul 
a freight-train, with a guide to show me the 

way. After that hasty fashion I was advanced 
to be a locomotive engineer; but I have never 
regarded the promotion as regular or for merit. 
So | still call myself a fireman. The vocation 
of locomotive engineer is an honorable one, and 
also one of grave responsibility. It is un- 
pleasant to see persons entering it without 
proper training and preparation. 

Between the track and the north shore of 
Lake Nakoro there is a village and a consid- 
erable tract of fertile soil, which the natives | 
planted with sweet potatoes, paddy-rice, corn | 
and bananas. In August the village and gardens | 
here were abandoned on account of a colony of 
hippopotami that had settled in the lake. On| 
dark nights these creatures came up from the | 
water and ravaged the crops. It came to such | 
a pass with these poor people that not one of | 

them dared stir out of his hut at night. 

The big beasts had their own way there | 
during the rest of that year. In February, | 
however, a young Englishman, Lord Apsmere, | 
and a college friend of his from Oxford, came | 
up from Mombasa with a number of ‘native | 
trackers, and began war on the hippopotami. | 
They were provided with heavy rifles, and in 
the course of a week killed fourteen of the | 
animals in or about the lake. In short, they | 
so decimated the colony there that nothing has 
been heard from it since. - The natives have 
come back to their village. 

Our trouble was with an old two - horned | 
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| away. 


| sight, too, of a little chunk 


| the ugliest, but about the 
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| ample opportunities to show what they can do 
when they return to their native country. On 
them will depend, in a great measure, the future 
material progress and prosperity of China. 


female rhinoceros. The first 
time we saw her was in 
July, near the great curve 
in the line where it bears 
away westward from Lake 
Naivasha. To the south, 
and extending down to the 
lake, there is some open 
country, abounding in 





sloughs and high reed-beds, with a few palms 
growing on old gravel bars which run back 
from the lake shores. 

We were making the outward run from | 
Makindu that day. 1 was watching the line | 
ahead ; 
to be looking out on his side of the cab. 

‘‘Ahrr, but that’s a big, ugly baste down 
yon!’’ he exclaimed. 

I looked round, but saw merely the back of 
some large animal over the tops of the reeds at 


|a distance. A moment later it caught the scent 


of the locomotive and dashed 
We also noticed the 
reeds wriggling near it, as 
if a smaller animal were 
there. 

Three or four days after 
that we sighted it again near 
the same place, and this time 
I saw its horns. We caught 


of a black animal with it, 
no larger than a pig. This 
was evidently a young rhi- 
noceros. 

The rhinoceros is not only 


stupidest and worst-tem- 
pered of beasts. The eye- 
sight of this one appeared to 

be very defective, nor did its 
hearing serve it well; but its 
sense of smell was acute. 
When the train passed, the 
animal seemed never to see 

it. If the wind was blow- 

ing toward the track it would 

go on grubbing up tubers. 

As the rumble became louder 

it would sometimes start up 

and dash this way and that, / 
as if confused, the young 

one behaving exactly the 
same way. But if the wind Hi 
were the other way, it would i; 
start off on a ‘‘bee-line’’ 
down the lake shore the 
instant it smelled my smoke. 
We noticed this several times 
during the next four or five 
weeks. 

But greatly afraid as this 
rhinoceros appeared to be of 
the smell of the locomotive, it came back there | 
every few days, perhaps because the swamp 
abounded in a kind of juicy bulb somewhat 
like skunk-cabbage. 

The ‘‘baby’’ was always grubbing away in 
the muck quite as industriously as the old one. 
We could not see that it grew much if any larger 
after five weeks had passed; and I have been 
told that a rhinoceros is several years getting 
its growth. 

Thus far we had never seen the old one 
nearer than a quarter of a mile; but one day 
in September we came upon her less than a 
hundred yards from the track. 

She and the baby went lumbering off, appar- 
ently in a great panic; but it was not more than 
a week later that we found the track ripped 
up, and came near having a serious accident. 

As I came round a curve I saw that there 
was some trouble with the rails three or four 
hundred yards to the east of the place, and 
stopped as quickly as I could, but was nearly | 
ditched. 

Three rails on one side had been torn up, 
ties and all, and left tilted loosely. The ugly | 
old beast had apparently come wandering to the 
line, and not liking the looks or the smell of 
the iron rail, had given it a lift with her nose- 
horn! 

It must have required a tremendous effort to 
lift those rails and ties buried in the road-bed. 
Narrow-gage, of course, is not quite so heavy 
and deep-set as standard-gage track; but there 





| is no doubt that these creatures are extremely 


strong. 

Hollis and I, with the two brakemen, were 
half an hour getting that track repaired so that 
L dared to run over it. 

About a week later the section men reported 
the track torn up again in much the same way ; 
and a few days after that the passenger-train’s 
crew reported that they, too, were nearly 
derailed there. 

Mr. Sawtelle, the division superintendent at 
Makindu, and two other Englishmen came 
down to the lake on our train the next morn- 


| two ounces in weight. 


but Hollis, my Irish fireman, chanced | and the superintendent wrote an order, permit- 


|outward run from Makindu, he spied the 
| quarry again, this time down among the sloughs 


|the two brakemen to look out for specials 


| hunting, so come on!’’ 





ing, and spent an entire day hunting for the 


rhinoceros among the sloughs and down the lake 
shores. . 

They did not find her. Mr. Sawtelle was 
convinced, however, that the beast was a dan- 
gerous enemy to traffic; and on my next trip 
from Makindu he gave me his gun, and told 
me if I saw the animal again, to stop my train 
and try to shoot it. 

‘*But I know nothing whatever about hunting 
rhinoceroses,’’ I said. ‘‘l am not a hunter.’’ 

‘Oh, but you were going to fight for the 
Boers!’’ he rejoined. ‘‘Do you mean to say 
that you cannot shoot?’’ 

That was a home thrust! I took the gun 
along and said nothing more; and it was the 
biggest gun I ever saw, being what they call 
an elephant rifle, made in London expressly for 
shooting elephants and other large game. It 
weighed eighteen pounds, and took a charge of 
four hundred grains of powder and a bullet 


Sawtelle loaded it, and handed me twelve 
extra cartridges. 
‘*Well, give me an order for this,’’ I insisted ; 


ting me to stop and leave my train, after sending 
out flags. 

There were then but three trains a day over 
this part of the road, but the rules were quite as 
strict as if it had been a hundred-train line. 





A locomotive cab is no place for firearms; 
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| THEN TRIED TO AIM. 


but we put our elephant gun in the tool-box, | 
and carried it there for a week or more. Hollis | 
was on the lookout, and at last one day, on our 


toward the lake. 

‘*There she is, sir!’’ he exclaimed, in great | 
glee. | 

I cannot say that I was very enthusiastic; 
but orders are orders. 

We had been running slowly over this section 
of the track. I stopped the train, and told 


and wild engines. On these trains we had no 
freight conductor. The engineer was virtually 
in charge. 

Hollis had brought out the gun. I took it | so 
from him, tried the lock, and looked up my | 
extra cartridges. 

‘‘Hollis, you grinning young emigrant,’’ I 
said, ‘‘you’ve got to help me in this rhinoceros- 





| 
| 


We started down through the swamp, and 
left the two Welsh brakemen standing up on the | 
track, staring anxiously after us. 

Meanwhile the rhinoceros had scented the 
train and made off; but we went round to | 
windward through bog-grass, mud and water, | | 
for half a mile or more, peeping ahead and | 
listening all the time. 

At last we caught a glimpse of the animal’s | 
black back over some reeds, and Hollis whis- 
pered : 

‘*There she is, sir!’’ 

There was, I confess, little of the joy of the | 
hunter in my breast just then, for the running 


was bad if the brute should charge us. | 


We could not see the young one, but supposed | 


that it was near by. The old one was grubbing 


tubers, evidently under the impression that the | 


train had gone. 

We crawled through muck and reeds, and 
came within a hundred and fifty yards of where 
she stood, rooting. I could see her shape pretty 
well now among the rushes, and began to think 
that I was getting near enough, for a more 


| ros. Itappeared to be limping painfully. 








large or in a cage. Hollis was in a fever of 
excitement, but dared not even whisper. I 
determined to risk a shot, but there was not a 
thing to rest the big gun on to get aim. 

So I made signs for Hollis to take his posi- 
tion in front of me and bend over, with his 
hands on his knees, so that I could rest the 
gun across his back. He looked at me with 
pretty wide eyes; but he was ‘‘game,’’ and did 
as I bade him. 

I then tried to aim at a point just back of the 
rhinoceros’s fore shoulder; and I shall never 
forget how Hollis’s red hair stood up as he 
squatted there with that big gun across his 
back, waiting for me to shoot. I must do him 
the justice to say that he held quite still. 

But while I was aiming, the baby rhinoceros 
started up in the high grass near us, and ran, 
squealing, to his mother. That startled both 
of us; but I got aim again, and fired before the 
old one turned. 

The recoil of the gun nearly knocked us both 
over in the mud; but we heard a terrific snort, 
followed by a hoarse, bawling noise, as if of 
rage, and we both ran for the railroad. 

Some parts of the way we were in mud 
knee-deep ; but we never stopped until we were 
back at the locomotive and up in the cab. 

The two brakemen had come running in 
when they heard me fire. We watched the 
swamp for some time, but saw nothing more of 

the beasts, and at last I 
went on. We concluded 
that while we were running 


same. 

1 told Hollis to say noth- 
ing about this to any one at 
Makindu; but the brakemen 
probably told how we had 
fired and run, for Sawtel'e 
and the other English there 
got wind of it, and chaffed 
us unmercifully. Sawtelle 
scoffed at the idea that I 
had done the rhinoceros any 
harm; indeed, I did not 
much think so myself. 

But on the return run, 
three days afterward, as we 
passed the place, we saw 
thirty or forty hyenas down 
among the sloughs, and 
knew well enough from this 
circumstance that the carcass 
of the rhinoceros or of some 
other large animal was lying 
there. 

Sawtelle was still skepti- 
cal, but to make sure, accom- 
panied us on the outward 
run the next day. His 
brother-in-law, Major San- 
born, and a young English 
sergeant named Ayers came 
with him. They all had 
heavy rifles. 

When we reached the lake 
I stopped the train, and the 
hunters all got off and went 
down into the reeds. I sat 
in the cab and watched 
them. Several hyenas were 
still among the reeds in that direction, but 
they seemed all to be travelling uneasily round 
in a kind of circuit. 

As Sawtelle, Major Sanborn and the sergeant 
drew near, the hyenas snarled and skulked 
away. Immediately the hunters went out of 
sight among the reed-beds; but a moment or 
two later I saw them coming back on the 
run. 

Sawtelle was ahead, but Major Sanborn and 
the sergeant were doing their best to pass 
him. They were making quite as good time 
as Hollis and I had done, and they never 
slackened speed till they were beside the train 
again. 

‘*What’s the matter, gentlemen ?’’ I inquired, 

solicitously. 

They declared there was a lion down there, 
feeding on the dead carcass of the rhinoceros 
—the biggest lion in Africa! 

All three*of them had rifles in hand, and it 


| was not quite clear why they had not shot the 


lion. 

Moreover, it seemed very singular that such 
a lion as that should be feeding on carrion, but 
I asked no more questions. 

After some further delay, I proceeded with 
my train, leaving the others there to return 
to Makindu by the passenger-train, which they 
could flag as it passed at two in the after- 
noon. 

It transpired subsequently that when we had 
gone they plucked up courage and went back 
to get a shot at the lion. 

After going a long way round, they sighted 
it, moving away from the body of the rhinoce- 
After 
following it for several hundred yards, Major 
Sanborn fired and killed it. They saw nothing 
of the baby; it is likely that the hyenas had 
killed and devoured it. 

But what greatly pleased me was that the 
lion proved to be a very old, decrepit specimen 
that had lost one fore paw and had but one 
teoth left in its head! 

The superintendent had chaffed us for run- 


| Wicked-looking brute I never saw, either at | ning from the rhinoceros; but, as it turned out, 


away they had done the 
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he and the major had run from an old lion that 
could only hobble on three legs! 
We heard nothing more from them about our 
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lack of courage; but occasionally Hollis recalls 
Mr. Sawtelle’s attention to the lion by hopping 
on one foot when he goes past his office window. 














freshly won from the 

Sioux and Cheyennes, and 
taken in a rush by the cow-men, 
there was constant trouble for sev- 
eral years. 

At Bar-Two-Vs ranch ten line 
riders were employed, and extra 
men were constantly on duty to 
guard the ranch buildings and horse 
corrals. The limit of cattle range 
on the north was the boundary-line of the Crow 
and Cheyenne reservation. Rustlers, both red 
and white, were on the alert, and petty stealings 
of horses or cattle occurred nearly every month 
in the year. 

But the thieves were not always content with 
small pickings. In a single raid in October 
Indians ran off six hundred head of cattle, 
scattered them among the mountains of the 
reservation, and slaughtered them there. 

When complaint was made at their agency, 
the Crows declared that the Cheyennes had 
done this wicked business, and the Cheyennes 
were equally firm in asserting that the Crows 
were guilty. ‘‘The Crows are always steal- 
ing,’’ they said. 

Nevertheless, it was noted that a good deal of 
beef was hung up to dry at their several villages. 
The attention of their agent was called to this 
fact, but that individual proved lethargic, and 
would take no action. Thereupon the half-dozen 
cow-men who had lodged complaint declared 
that they would shoot his Indians on sight 
whenever any set foot upon their range. 

**You’ll have to get sight of them first,’’ was 
the dry rejoinder. 

So the Bar-Two-Vs men rode home in high 
dudgeon. Some days later two pony-riders drew 
rein at the door of their ranch-house, and in- 
quired if more men were wanted there. 

‘*A regiment,’’ replied Allen, the foreman, 
who chanced to be at the ranch. ‘‘How do you 
all size up against a bunch of reds?’’ 

The two were young men, well armed and 
mounted. They laughed. ‘‘If you mean the 
Crows and Cheyennes,’’ said one, speaking 
slowly and with a slight halt in his accent, ‘‘I 
think that we can keep them off your range.’’ 

“You can sure brag some,’’ said Allen. 
**Light and set your teeth against bull beef.’’ 

So the young strangers, boys and brothers of 
eighteen or twenty years, fell into the ways 
of theranch. The elder gave his name as Hugo 
and the other as Raymond, which, as well as 
their carefully spoken English, marked them 
as foreigners. ‘The etiquette of the range did 
not require any show of antecedents. 

But the dress and armament of the newcomers 
were of the range, their ponies certainly cow- 
horses, and their saddles of unimpeachable 
Cheyenne manufacture. In fact, as punchers, 
they proved wholly fit save in the one matter 
of choice precision in the use of English. 

‘**Get a move on your chin!’’ was an injunc- 
tion which each frequently heard, and which 
seldom failed to provoke a broad smile. 

They proved valuable additions to the line- 
riding force, and each earned his good wages 
by honest and effective work. Thus matters 
ran on through the fall and winter months, 
and, as it happened, no stock was stolen from 
the Bar-Two-Vs people during these seasons. 

‘*You fellows have sure brought good luck 
to this outfit,’’ Allen admitted to them, at the 
spring round-up; and as usual the brothers 
grinned their appreciation. 

About the first of June, however, the good 
opinion they had won was rudely set aside. 
It happened thus. Hugo and two punchers 
named Farley and Morgan were riding the line 
on Oxus Creek, very close to the reservation 
boundary, when a number of horsemen were 


the Sun Dance range, 
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g OR the boy who intends to 
learn the bricklayer’s trade, 

a cool head is as necessary . 
as skilful hands. He will certainly be called 
upon at times to work at considerable altitudes 
and on stagings which will try his nerves; and 
although the requisite steadiness can generally 
be acquired, there are some who are never able 
to master their fear of that which is high. 

Such considerations as this, although they 
may seem absurd to old workmen, should 
nevertheless be taken into account in deciding 
upon one’s future occupation. 

The apprentice in this trade must be seven- 
teen or eighteen years old, and will be expected 
to serve three years. His wages the first year 
will be one dollar a day, the second year from 
one dollar and a half to two dollars, the third 
year from two to three dollars. 

If he begins his term of service in the country, 
he may be called upon, as all apprentices used 
to be, to carry the hod and make himself gener- 
ally useful to the journeyman whom he assists ; 
but in most of the cities his position will be 
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seen upon a ridge across the 
line. 

‘*Injuns!’”’ pronounced Farley. 

**Sure,’’ assented Morgan. 

*‘Cheyennes,’’ said Hugo, casu- 
ally, and as the others rode on he 
stayed behind, apparently busy 
with his saddle cinches. 

It was some time after they had 
rounded the next bend that the 
new cowboy came up with his 
fellows, and as the sun had set and their 
horses were tired, the three made a night camp 
on the bank of the creek. 
They made coffee, ate their 





resist or to speak. He was put astride his 
horse and tied fast, and then, leading his animal, 
Morgan and Farley set off for the ranch. 

The trio arrived just before daylight, in time 
to find the men all in. Probably an angrier 
lot of punchers was never seen than those at 
Bar-Two-Vs when Morgan and Farley had 
given an account of the night. 

They had been ‘‘taken in’’ by a couple of | 
half-breeds, working among them as spies, two 
of the very thieves who had run off their stock | 
the year before, and who were plotting with | 
the Indians to make a bigger haul! 

The brothers, looking sorry and grave enough, 
were allowed to eat breakfast, and then, fast | 
bound, were thrust into the bunk-room while 
the men considered what should be done. 

This was finally settled by Allen in his usual 
vigorous fashion. ‘‘We’ll take our birds to the 
edge of their reserve,’’ he said, ‘‘and hang ’em 
to their own cottonwoods, where the Crows and 
Cheyennes can savvy our sign talk.’’ 

At sunrise a cavalcade of eleven riders, two | 
of them with wrists tied, left the ranch and 











stern forward movement and a rattling clink as 
cartridges were thrown from magazine to barrel. 
They took the trail again, convinced that they 
were right and determined to go ahead. 

As they filed on, the two brothers suddenly 
flung their bodies forward, and rode for a dis- 
tance lying on their horses’ necks. The 


| punchers regarded this move with contemptuous 


indifference, although they well understood it 
as some sort of sign language of captives who 
could not use their hands. The ‘‘outfit,’’ in 
fact, was spoiling for a fight. 

As they rode ahead, the valley of the Oxus 


| narrowed until not more than a quarter-mile 


strip was hemmed between sage-grown breaks 
cut with washouts, gullies and deep ravines. 
The still atmosphere of the near-by hills 
seemed charged with a hostile presence. The 
imminence of danger was something fairly tan- 
gible, and every man felt the electric tingle of it. 
The cowboy troopers became rigid in their 
seats, and probably there was not a man of 
them but drew a breath of relief when, out of 
the deep cuts on either hand, troops of wild 
riders launched themselves 
into the valley. 





supper, and chatted of old 
times on the range in Colo- 
rado. Hugo listened until it 
was nearly time to turn in. 

‘*Fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll 
take a stroll down the creek. 
If that bunch of creatures I 
took for elk back a ways 
should turn out to be steers, 
they’d need looking after to- 
night. They’ll have come 
down to water by this time.’’ 

He turned abruptly and 
was soon out of sight in the 
darkness. Something in his 
manner, an attempt perhaps 
to seem natural, caught the 
attention of Morgan, who 
was of a shrewdly suspicious 
nature. 

“Say, Farley,’’ he said, 
‘that lad’s got a bee in his 
bonnet. Why, he wasn’t a 
quarter-mile behind us, an’ 
I could see the velvet on 
them bull elks’ horns! An’ 
how did he know them In- 
juns was Cheyennes? You 








watch the fire a spell an’ I’ll 
camp on his trail.’’ 

The suspicious cow-man 
trailed along the creek with the stealth of a| 
Sioux for a mile or more, and then his vigilance 
was rewarded. Just below a fringe of cotton- | 
woods and at the foot of a long rise he saw, 
dimly outlined, a group of men standing and | 
talking. Heapproached them, creeping through | 
the grass of the creek bottom. 

He halted within easy ear-shot, and then | 
heard and saw his late comrade talking to a| 
half-dozen Indians. The boy was speaking in | 
Crow or Cheyenne, and in a lively manner. 

Morgan watched and listened for a minute, 
and then stole back to his camp. 

‘*Well, how’s how ?’’ greeted Farley. 
‘*Where’s the kid?’’ 

*‘Oh, we’re a daisy lot, we are!’’ declared | 
Morgan. ‘‘The Bar-Two-Vs outfit’s a lot 0’ 
tender flowers, a-bloomin’ in the spring, an’ they 
look real pretty till the cows step on ’em.’’ 

**Close them remarks, ’ said Farley, resent- | 
fully, “‘an’ talk United States.’’ 

Thus admonished, Morgan told his story, 
while Farley sat poking the fire. ‘‘If the jay 
comes back, I reckon we’ll surprise him | 
plenty,’’ was the only remark he made. 

A half-hour later, when Hugo returned to | 
the camp, the two were rolled in their blankets, 
apparently sound asleep. An hour later he | 
was roughly awakened, to find Morgan sitting | 
on his Jegs, and his late comrades busily engaged | 
in tying his hands. He struggled for a moment, | 
and then gave vent to his astonishment. 

‘*What’s this about, fellows?’’ he asked. 

“Shut your chin, Mr. Half-Breed!’’ was 
the grim command. ‘‘You’ve played in big 
luck so far, but your game’s up—savvy ?’’ 

The new puncher made no further effort to | 











LEARNING A TRADE. 


DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 
“IF YOU MEAN THE CROWS AND CHEYENNES —”" 


rode swiftly down Sun Dance Creek. They 
stopped at several ranches, gathering what force 
they could. They thus picked up a reénforce- 
ment of seven cow-men, all glad of an opportu- 
nity to teach the Indians a lesson. 

With their ponies tied together, and with 
pale, set faces, the young captives rode in the 
midst of this relentless squad. 

The party crossed over to the Oxus, reaching 
that creek before noon, and then went down its 
narrow valley toward the reserve line. The 
dust of their trailing could be seen far across 
the bad lands. 

Their advance could hardly have failed to 
attract the attention of keen eyes on the watch, 
and the men had gone but a few miles down 
the valley when a single Indian appeared upon 
a bluff, and signaled them by waving his blan- 
ket. Their response was a volley of bullets, 
which pattered upon the crest of the rise. 

The Indian dodged out of sight. The men 
were now near the point where Hugo had been 
bound, and the appearance of an Indian was 
not a matter of surprise. 

The men halted. As they debated whether 
they should ‘‘rush the hills,’’ Hugo spoke. 

‘*Fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘this won’tdo. There’s 
Cheyennes enough below here to eat you up, 
and they’ll do it if you go to shooting. I know 
where their camp is, and I know what you 
intend doing to us, but you’ll never do it now. 
You can shoot us where we sit. Very well, 
you’ll never live to tell of it. Better let us go, 
and ride back to your ranches. There’s no use 
of telling you so, but you’ve made the biggest 
mistake of your lives in taking us for rustlers. ’’ | 

The men listened, but their answer was a | 
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distinct from that of 
the ‘‘mason’s helper.’ 

He will begin almost at the start the actual 
work of bricklaying, usually by ‘‘backing up’’ 
a wall; that is, laying up the brick on the back 
side, while an experienced workman lays up 
the front, and shows him what to do. This 
will give him his first experience in handling 
mortar and_a trowel, and in working by the 
plumb, the Tine and the square. 

The beginner must also learn early in his 
apprenticeship the composition and character- 
istics of different kinds of mortar, so that he 
will know which to use with each particular 
kind of brick and for each special sort of work, 
and how to mix them in the right proportions 
of lime, sand, cement and water. This, again, 
involves the study of different kinds of cement. 

He should keep in mind from the beginning 
the fact that his trade has to do with the habi- 
tations and business homes of men, and that 
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upon his knowledge | 
and thoroughness may 
depend the safety of lives. He can learn much 
about the materials of his trade from books, and 
can get an excellent preliminary knowledge of 
the way to use them from a trade-school, if 
there happens to be one in his vicinity. 

From the backing up of walls the young 
bricklayer will pass to the building of rough 
piers and the laying up of the lower and unex- 
posed parts of chimneys, and so gradually 
will attain to the finer technicalities of his 
craft, such as building arches, cornices, fire- 
places, laying faced brick and setting fancy 
tiles. Before he should be satisfied to call him- 
self a journeyman he should also master archi- 
tectural drawing sufficiently to enable him to 
work with speed and confidence on new con- 
struction, for which the only guide is the 
drawings which the builder provides. 

Wages in the bricklayers’ trade are high. In | 





A SERIES OF PAPERS BY 
EDWARD WILLISTON FRENTZ. 


On they came, stringing 
out of the ravines until, at 
a guess, two hundred were 
aligned on the right and on 
the left. 

The cow-men halted. No 
one spoke for some seconds. 
Then Allen opened his 
mouth. ‘‘Fellows,’’ he said, 
**I reckon we all are due to 
get our hair lifted.’’ 

By their silence and their 
level gaze at the hordes on 
each hand, his punchers gave 
assent. Then Billy Russell, 
foreman of the XL ranch, 
turned to Allen, 

**Hank,’’ he said, ‘‘we’d 
best have listened to the boy 
back yonder—he sure talked 
right.’’ 

At this the prisoners 
laughed—a joyous, hearty 
laugh; that had in it the 
ring of honest triumph. ‘The 
color had come back to 
their cheeks, and their eyes 
held the glint of hopeful 
courage. 

‘*Now see here, men,’’ 
said Raymond, ‘‘I guess the 
time has come to tell who we are. You’ve 
all heard of Henry Catlin, Indian trader at 
Rosebud? Well, we’re his sons. We’d been 
East to school for eight years, except summers, 
and last fall we wanted to try the range. As 
our mother is a half-blood Cheyenne, we were 
afraid you’d have it in for us as Indians, and 
so, as you didn’t size us up, we kept still. 
That’s the trouble chiefly. 

‘‘Last night when you fellows jumped on 
Hugo, he’d been trying to send a lot of Chey- 
ennes about their business. Their camp is below 
here a little way, and they pretended to be 
hunting blacktails. 

‘*‘When you brought us down here you were 
running straight into them. They’d seen your 
dust and sent out a scout. After you shot at 
him we let him know that we were with you 
as captives, and he made a run for his camp, 
and stirred ’em out. We’ve got friends and 
relatives among ’em, and they’ll want to know 
what you’re going to do with us. If you let us 
go it will be all right, and if you don’t, well, 
you can guess what will happen. ’’ 

‘*That’s dead easy,’’ said the foreman of 
Bar-Two-Vs. ‘‘I reckon this outfit ain’t more’n 
nine or ten kinds of fools.’’ 

He rode alongside the brothers, and cut the 
strings from their wrists. 

‘‘Make your chin sign, brothers,’’ he said, 
‘fand tell our friends that we sure mistook 
their scout for one o’ them thievin’ Crows.’’ 

With shouts of joyful laughter the brothers 
rode out to their Indian friends; and while they 
talked, making matters right for the cow-men, 
the latter went into camp, and ate their dinner 
peacefully on the bank of the Oxus. 
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New York and Chicago journeymen 
receive five dollars a day, in Boston 
four and a half. Even in country 
places throughout the East the day rate is 
seldom less than four dollars. In the West it 
is somewhat lower. Foremen receive from five 
to six dollars. 

The eight-hour day prevails throughout the 
country. In the cities the trade is very closely 
unionized, and, indeed, is well organized in 
many of the large towns. 

What is there in the future for the skilled 
workman ? 

Whatever his ability can command. If he is 
a rapid as well as a skilful workman, he will 
be able to secure higher wages; for this is 
a trade where speed is valuable to an employer. 
If he has business ability, and has familiarized 
himself with methods of figuring on contract 
work, he will secure his greatest rewards as a 
contractor and builder. Success in this diree- 
tion may lead to independent fortune. Some 
of the largest contractors in the United States 
began as common bricklayers. 
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THE CHATEAU IN MORESNET. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


n the battle-field where Custer was slain 
the government is making a cemetery of 
famous Indian fighters. ‘Ihe bones of the dead 
are being removed from the burying-grounds of 
the Western army posts and taken to the Custer 
field in Montana, where the graves are to be 
kept green. is 
he North German Lloyd Steamship Com- 
pany is to name a new seventeen-thousand- 
ton ship Washington, after the first American 
President. Why not? Americans have been 
naming their ships, their hotels and their coun- 


try residences after various European persons | 


and places for so many years that it is about 
time the Europeans returned the compliment. 


n Orange orator in Ireland having condemned 
the Orangemen who ‘‘spend their money 
with Roman Catholic publicans,’? a Catholic 
editor heartily approves the condemnation, and 
joins the hope that Catholic Irishmen also will 
cease to patronize these same publicans. ‘‘The 
more sobriety among Protestant and Catholic 
Irishmen, the less dissension,’’ he adds—which 
fits pretty well with Spurgeon’s epigram: ‘‘The 
spirit of factionalism? Name it in one word, 
aleohol.’’ a 
rof. Goldwin Smith, the distinguished writer 
on history and government, has made two 
recommendations to labor-unions. One is that 
strikes should be voted by ballot, the other, 
that each married man should have two votes. 
The second suggestion may not be compatible 
with established principles of suffrage, but it 
recognizes that it is the family at home which 
loses or benefits by the strike, and that the 
ease of the married man is therefore twice as 
important as that of the single man. 


pee where ‘‘a month’s work on a piece 
of road was nearly washed away in one 
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engagement I ordered each member of the crew 
to bathe and put on perfectly clean underclo- 
thing. Ina great many shot-wounds fragments 
of clothing are carried into the body, and our 
insistence upon clean underclothing prevented 
many eases of blood- poisoning among our 
wounded.”’ It was such attention to detail in 
all departments of the service that gave victory 
to the Japanese arms. 
menngg expositions are beginning to 
specialize. That at Jamestown in 1907 will 
be largely a naval and marine exhibit. At 
Santiago, in Chile, an exhibition under govern- 
ment auspices is in preparation, devoted espe- 
cially to ‘‘motive power’’ in the industries. 
At Amiens, France, a velveteen exhibition will 
be maintained from April next till \October. 
The industry, introduced there in 1765, now 
employs twenty thousand operatives. France 
is already considering an international exhibition 
‘*Of the life of the working classes,’’ to be held 
in Paris in 1909. Perhaps such proposals fore- 
shadow the end of the mammoth world’s fairs, 
like those of Chicago and St. Louis, and portend 
a series of smaller ones equally complete in 
certain specialties. Many of our pleasure resorts 
already go far in reproducing the entertaining 
| features of the Midways, Pikes and ‘Trails of the 


greater fairs. 
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REPUTATION. 


| Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
| Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

| , Shakespeare. 
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| BUSINESS LEGISLATION. 
| session of Congress occasionally begins 
with one line of legislation in everybody’s 
* mind as its expected work, but actually 
ends having done something wholly different, 
as if a man were to start out studying dentistry 
and finally become a florist. Making allowance 
for such overturns as unforeseen events may 
bring to pass, it now looks as if the coming 
winter would be memorable in the annals of 
| legislation for the number and importance of 
its business questions. 

Railways provide one of the greatest indus- 
| tries of the United States, in their many-sided 
| relations to modern life. The new Congress 
| will be asked to decide what legislation is 
| necessary more effectually to safeguard the rights 
|of the shipper on the great avenues of traffic. 
| President Roosevelt has brought this issue to 
| the front since his election. Few persons would 
| have predicted a year ago that it would occupy 
| anything like its present place in public atten- 
| tion. 
| The tariff is a perennial among political 
issues. This, too, is a business question, since 








severe storm’’ have prompted the highway | the rates of duty affect indirectly many indus- 


as France and Germany are not inclined to 
brave a war in the East, it is not likely that 
the peace will be broken for the ten years during 
which the defensive treaty is to remain in force. 
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| LIFE. 
| 


Life’s a pleasant institution, 
Let us take it as it comes! 
W. H. Gilbert. 
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FANCY HOUSEKEEPING. 


he decorative side of home-making is the 
ey one oftenest entrusted to the daughter of 

the family. She may dust a room, ar- 
range a vase of flowers, concoct a salad, an ice- 
cream or a cake, or embroider a centerpiece. 
Such accomplishments are anxiously acquired 
in the vacations, or in the scant hours of the 
working -day which may be snatched from 
school-books. 

Mother and daughter have an uneasy sense 
that something ought to be done to fit the girl 
for her probable duties as wife and mother, 
and fancy housekeeping is the tribute they pay 
to the demand of conscience for an education 
outside of text-book and laboratory. 

In the strange, inevitable unrolling of life, 
the gay schoolgirl may be called on in a few 
months to be cook, seamstress, laundress, general 
housekeeper, each in turn, perhaps all at once. 
But there is no magic by which she may acquire 
these arts. She must, then, choose among 
them— with such wisdom as she may. 


the embryo home-maker than any other branch 
of her profession. The ordinary experience or 
the sudden emergency of the future is far more 
likely to call for a well-broiled beefsteak than 
for an ice-cream ; for a fire in the range rather 
than for an artistic arrangement of roses; for 
a strong buttonhole rather than for an embroid- 
ered doily. 

Neither the dainties of the cooking-school 
| nor the decorative arts of the housekeeper are 
the best investment for the scant leisure of the 
schoolgirl. The cooking of a chop, the supreme 
achievement of boiling a potato so that it shall 
be mealy, and the ordering of a morning so 
that the dinner-getting shall not infringe on the 
bed-making — these are the labors in which 
the daughter may well acquire skill. When 
the demand for it comes, the fancy housekeeping 
will take care of itself. 
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CUBA AND INTERVENTION. 


isorder attending the presidential cam- 
paign in Cuba has led thoughtful people 
to a consideration of the power of the 
United States to prevent a renewal of the con- 
ditions of anarchy that prevailed in the island 
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Fancy housekeeping is of less importance to | 








commissioner of an Eastern state to suggest that _ tries besides those which are protected by the 
be 


during autumn rain-storms rural roads 
patrolled. A trustworthy man watching a) 
given length of highway could turn water into 
the ditches, remove obstructions from ditches 
and culverts, and frequently relieve such drains 
when overburdened, thus forestalling danger, 
inconvenience and expense. A ditch in time 
saves nine washouts. 


‘1 00m’’ towns in America are not the only 

places in which land values increase. A 
London newspaper says that within thirty years 
the value of the land in London proper has in- 
creased from a hundred and sixty-eight million 
pounds to four hundred and eighteen million, 
or two and a half times. The most valuable 
land is in the neighborhood of the Bank of 
England, where it has been sold at the rate of 
three million two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds an acre—almost three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars a square foot. 


|" order to prevent false alarms of fire, an | 
inventor has contrived a fire-alarm box which | 
automatically secures the man who puts his | 


hand in to give the alarm. He is held until 
the firemen come and release him. ~ The trouble 
with this contrivance seems to be that a man 





tariff from outside competition. during the last years of Spanish rule. 

The management of insurance companies has| It is recalled that this country interfered in 
of late suddenly attracted national attention. | the affairs of Cuba seven years ago in order to 
Some doubt exists as to the extent of the powers | put a stop to disorder and misrule, which pro- 


of Congress over them, but an effort will be 
made to see what can be accomplished for the 
| better protection of policy-holders and investors. 
| This adds another business question to the list. 

The great enterprise at Panama should cover 
some pages of the statute-books before adjourn- 
ment. It is closely associated with transpor- 
| tation questions at home and on the seas. The 
Philippines, also, are calling for the settlement 
of certain business questions regarding their 
future. 

The statehood debate will be renewed with 
an inereased likelihood of action. Immigration 
laws may require amendment. Alaska wants 
some attention. The Post-Office Department, 
with its huge expenditures, will probably pre- 
| sent matters for legislative action. 


GUARANTEEING PEACE. 


ll good people hope that the time may come 
when wars shall cease, that is, when 
men shall desire only the right, and shall 
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duced such conditions as brought infectious 
| disease to our Southern ports and required the 
constant vigilance of the navy to prevent those 
ports from being used as the base for filibuster- 
ing operations. 

Cuba was occupied by American troops, and 
Congress ordered that they should not withdraw 
till a government had been established under a 
constitution which should give to the United 
States the right to ‘‘intervene for the mainte- 
nance of a government adequate for the protec- 
tion of life, property and individual liberty.’’ 
The Cuban constitution gives this right to the 
United States, and it is still further secured by 
a treaty duly ratified and proclaimed. 

The certainty that this government would 
| intervene in case of grave and wide-spread 
disorder has had a salutary effect on the Cuban 
| politicians trained in the methods of the old 

revolutionists. If they succeed in holding them- 
selves in check during the political canvass 
| which closes with the presidential election on 
December ist, they will have advanced far in 
the arts of self-government. But if the United 





might want to give an alarm if his house caught be willing to submit their claims, of what- | States is compelled to intervene to put an end to 
fire, and then run back and get out the baby | ever nature, to the judgment of an impartial | the annoyances caused by a disorderly neighbor, 


and the cook-stove before the fire department 
arrived. A better invention would be an auto- 
matic stuffed club to hit the man who cries fire 
in a crowded hotel or theater when there is no 
cause for alarm. 


[" a homely lecture to a new batch of police- 
men, Commissioner McAdoo of New York 
City gave some advice which may be applied 
to neophytes in any trade or profession. He 
said, ‘‘Don’t be a politician; be a policeman. 
Don’t lose enthusiasm. When a policeman gets 
stale, and no longer takes interest in the posi- 
tion and is no longer proud of it, he becomes 
indifferent and lazy. Don’t believe that the 
public doesn’t appreciate good work. Don’t be 
too good a fellow. I have turned down one or 
two men; they were too good fellows. They 
had never said ‘no’ in thirty-five years of police 
life.’ a 

**\ Auch of our success in the treatment of the 

wounded,’’ said a Japanese naval sur- 

geon, in an address before the convention of 
military surgeons of the United States last 
month, ‘‘T ascribe to the fact that before every | 


tribunal. 

Until such a day dawns nations must have 
|armies and navies. In the present state of 
| international civilization, preparedness for war 
|is the best guarantee of peace. That is why 
| the new treaty between Great Britain and 
Japan is referred to as a peace measure. 

Japan recognizes the right of Great Britain 
to defend its Indian possessions, and Great 
Britain recognizes the right of Japan to control 
Korea, and the two powers admit the impor- 
tance of maintaining the integrity of China. 
They have accordingly agreed that if the terri- 
torial rights or special interests of either Japan 
or Great Britain are attacked without provoca- 
tion, the two powers will jointly resist the 
attack. 

This is equivalent to an announcement that 
the whole military and naval force of Japan 
stands ready to join the British forces in de- 
fending the frontier of India, and that the 
whole naval and military power of Great 
Britain will assist Japan in maintaining its | 
place in Korea. 

As Russia is in no position to dispute the | 
claims of Japan or Great Britain in Asia, and 


| the Cubans will have only themselves to blame 
for the outcome. 
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. NATIONAL SERVICE. 


nfluential men in New Orleans have brought 
| up again the old question of national quar- 
antine. They intend to ask the national 
government to take the problems of prevent- 
ing the introduction of disease from abroad 
out of the hands of the states and cities, and 
to make laws which shall protect the seacoast 
region. 
The suggestion seems to be based on the old- | 
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of all American cities, North and South, East 
and West, is a common national concern. 

The suggestion shows the growing sense of 
national unity in all sections of the country. 
The doctrine of states’ rights still prevails 
among many Americans ; it is a strong inherited 
American idea. The new attitude, if it be 
new, of people who believe in local independ- 
ence, looks to the general government, not as a 
center of administrative authority, but as a 
center of service. This is also an American 
idea, and one of the utmost importance. 

Southerner and Northerner alike regard 
Washington as a vast bureau of information 
and assistance. The Department of Education 
has no control over common schools or state 
institutions, but is an important central ad- 
visory institution. The Department of Agri- 
culture does not command the farmer or have 
any power over him except as an adviser. 
Americans govern their government, and regard 
officials not as elected rulers, but as elected 
servants. 

In this aspect the strong central government 
receives the respect and support of all Ameri- 
éans. It is not the government which inter- 
feres, but the government which assists and 
sustains that makes our union of states. 
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SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 
uch that has happened and much that 
has been written during the last ten or 
fifteen years has tended to convince 


European nations that Americans are not unduly: 
|absorbed in money-getting; that so far from 


being mercenary, they are philanthropic and 
idealistic by temperament. 

The national Congress of Science and Edu- 
cation, which met last year at St. Louis, did 
much to further a more accurate knowledge of 
the United States, for it brought to this country 
a great number of trained observers who are 
interested in the higher education. 

Among them was Professor Waldeyer of the 
University of Berlin. In a recent address he 
had much to say of American advancement in 
science, and was both surprised and pleased at 
the equipment for scientific study which he 
found here. Our museums, laboratories and col- 
lections he found equal to anything in Europe, 
our public libraries far more accessible than 
those abroad, and some of them hardly to be 
surpassed. 

He finds, too, that in many applications of 
science, as, for example, electrical machinery, 
Americans lead the world; but in the matter of 
pure science—in original research and dis- 
covery—we are still far from the head of the 
procession. We produce Bells and Edisons, but 
no Darwins, Pasteurs, Tyndalls, Virchows or 
Curies. 

This charge has often been made before, and 
is doubtless true. Americans, in practical 
matters the most enterprising and original and 
creative in the world, are for the most part 
followers and copyists in matters of pure science. 

Time will probably change these conditions. 
Already two foundations—the Carnegie Fund 
for Original Research and the Rockefeller 
Pathological Institute—have been established 
for this very purpose; and as the years of 
nations are reckoned, America is still young. 
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y ten years the number of students in certain 
great colleges of the country has increased from 
thirty-eight thousand to sixty-two thousand five 
hundred—sixty-five percent. The ten universities 
that have the largest attendance include four in- 
stitutions in Eastern states and six in Western and 
middle Western states. A competent authority 
points out that the attendance is growing faster 
than the population, that Western institutions are 
growing faster than Eastern, that science and en- 
gineering courses are forging ahead of the old 
courses in arts, that the number of women students 
is increasing faster than the numberof men. The 
same authority predicts that in five years some 
one of the Western universities, with state pride 
behind it, will take the lead in point of numbers 
over Harvard, which is and has been the largest. 

he raising of a memorial fund is one of the 

ways by which the Society of Christian En- 
deavor purposes to mark, this year, its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. The last quarter-century has 
been distinguished by the rise and growth of a 
number of organizations, the purpose of which is 
to bind the young people more closely to the 
church and to give play to their own peculiar 
kind of usefulness. In the best sense the change 
is comparable to that which has taken place in 
industrial life, whereby what was once regarded 
as “waste” is now utilized to great advantage. 
Of all these societies, the Christian Endeavor, 
which is undenominational, is the largest and 
most far-reaching. The memorial fund will prob- 
ably be devoted to the erection of a building to 
serve as the international headquarters. 


roger? belief —_ yg or -— malaria poco under the patronage or protection of 
are directly convey y infection. The fact, | government is no more popular in Europe 


absolutely established, that these diseases are | than in America. When some professional gam- 
conveyed only by mosquitoes, renders the pblers got a concession from the Prussian and 
problem of dealing with them an internal and Belgian commissioners who are responsible for 
local problem, and makes national quarantine | the government of the neutral territory of Mores- 
unnecessary so far as these diseases are con- net, the governments of Belgium and of Prussia 
cerned. Pcs that eo pre tin a vob p/P = 

: : . P allowed to remain independent. It ad self- 
F But, medical questions aside, the suggestion government since 1815, when it was set up for 
is full of significance. The New Orleans men | itself because the commissioners to fix the bound- 
appeal to men of influence in Northern cities to| ary between Holland and Germany could not 
assist them, and point out that the well-being | agree to give up the zinc-mines in the district. 
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Belgium inherited Holland’s rights in the territory 
in 1830,—it is a little larger than Central Park in 
New York,—and the small population lived in 
peace and content till the gamblers tempted them 
with an offer to divide with the taxpayers the 
profits of their gaming. This was in 1903. The 
agreement was made and a gambling casino 
opened in September of that yéar. It has taken 
two years for Prussia and Belgium to agree on a 
way of taking control of the territory from those 
who had consented to the gambling concession. 
It is now announced that Belgium has ceded to 
Prussia a strip of land adjoining Eupen in return 
for the cession of Moresnet. Hereafter Moresnet 
will be part of Belgium. The people of the dis- 
trict made an earlier experiment in speculation 
without so disastrous results to their independ- 
ence. It was in 1886 when they issued a series 
of postage-stamps of their own, displacing the 
Belgian and German stamps. A large quantity of 
stamps was sold to collectors before the issue 
was stopped by order of the Belgian and German 
governments—a step which made the stamps 
more valuable to the collectors in whose interest 
the issue was originally made. 
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ISABEL’S ENVELOPE. 


“ ood-by!” said Isabel, at the end of her visit. 
“Please don’t write to me.” 

“Don’t write!” echoed Lois, blankly. 

“I meanit. Ever since I came I’ve been real- 
izing what it means for you to sit down to letter- 
writing after using a pen in your work all day. It 
makes me think of what Adela Wilbur told her 
mother one evening. She’s a professional concert 
pianist, you know, and she said, ‘Mama, I want to 
be agreeable, but when you ask me to play for 
people at night after I’ve practised all day, it’s 
just like inviting a man who saws wood for a living 
to saw a little extra in the evening for the amuse- 
ment of his friends.’ Adela isn’t very soulful 
about her music, you know, but there was point in 
what she said, none the less, and I’m never going 
to urge you to write again.” 


“So that’s it,” laughed Lois. “Well, if I don’t 
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do any better than I have the last year, you | 


needn’t worry. I’m the worst correspondent in 
the world. I shall think of a hundred things to 
tell and to ask you before the week is gone, but 
the trouble with me is, I always have so much to 
say that I keep putting off the letter until there’s 
time to write a long one, and when I do get at it 
I’ve forgotten most of the remarks I wanted to 
make.” 

“Lois, here’s a plan!’ proposed Isabel, sud- 
denly. “It has just come tome. Will you take a 
good-sized envelope and address it to me, and 
keep it lying on your desk? Then whenever you 
think of something that belongs especially to me, 
scribble it on any scrap of paper that happens to 
be handy, and slip it into ‘Isabel’s envelope.’ 

“It needn’t have any beginning or ending. You 
don’t say ‘My dear Isabel’ and ‘Your loving Lois’ 
every time you speak when I’m here. But if a 
play, for instance, suggests a thought you’d like to 
whisper to me, write it on the margin of your 
program during the waits. Do you get the idea? 

“You may see something funny on the car, or 
think something serious while you’re at luncheon 
down-town, and you can tell it to me on the back 
of an old envelope. You might date the messages, 
but no other formality will be allowed. Then, 
when the envelope is full, seal it and send it off. 
I'll do the same, and we’ll just see if we can’t 
keep in touch this year without feeling that we 
have spent more time and strength than we could 
afford in letter-writing.” 

This was two years ago, and the result is that 
the girl who was “the worst correspondent in the 
world” at that time has formed the habit of 
keeping half a dozen envelopes, each addressed 
to one of her friends, according to Isabel’s sug- 
gestion; and not the least interesting point about 
it is that every one of these friends declares that 
the mail never brings a letter which compares in 
delight with these packages of fresh every-day 
bits from the life of busy Lois. 
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AN UNDERSTUDY FOR NORAH. 


gees was an inveterate optimist. She came to 
“do for” the Wintons just after they lost 
their money; and when they moved to the West- 
ern farm, which was all they saved out of the 
wreck, she went, too. From the time they began 
their long, hot journey, half across the continent, 
Norah took up, in addition to her specified work, 
the heavier task of keeping up the family spirits. 

“A smile costs nothing,” she would say, with 
her soft Irish brogue, and her face would light 
up into one that irradiated the whole region. 


| beautiful custom prevails among the Russian 
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echoed his word. By the time Norah was wel] | 


j . | Irritation and effectively relieve Coughs and Sore 
again her brave example had wrought its a 4 Throat. Sold only in bores. Avoid Imitations. 


and the Wintons, big and little, emulated 
happy spirit. 

“If Norah ever falls ill again,” said Tom, “we 
don’t mean to be left without a smile to bless 
ourselves with!”—and they never were. 
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AN OLD MASTER. 


he Rev. Russell Day, an Eton master about 

forty years ago, was very strict, and to gain 
his approval in “saying lesson” was almost an 
impossibility—at least the author of “Memories of 
Eton and Etonians” says he found it so. “Little, 
Day,” or “Parva Dies,” as he was generally called 
never prompted a boy, and at the very first mis- 
take, or if the boy forgot a word, he was dismissed 
at once with: 


“Write it out, my friend.” 





As this same writing out took twenty minutes | Cottrell Hard 


at least, most of the boys were in the habit of 
writing it out beforehand, in preference to spendin 
a long time trying to learn it, and then being calle 
upon by “my friend” to write it out at the first 
breakdown. 

Mr. Day used to suffer from gout or neuralgic 
pains, and there is a story that once, having 
ordered a boy to “write it out,’’ and then having al 
sudden twinge, followed it up with “twice, my | 
friend,” and when the boy showed some surprise 
he continued, as another twinge came on, “and | 
once in the Greek character!” | 

He was a clever and accomplished man, and 
when not suffering was amusing and full of fun. 
One day a boy came into his room to summon a 
boy who had been committing some offense to 
Mea after school’”—a form of command prog- 
nosticating a “‘swishing.”’ 

“What may your name be?” Mr. Day asked of 
the prepositor. 

“Cole, sir,” replied the boy. 

“Then, my friend,” said Mr. Day, “I think you 
had better scuttle.” 
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GENTLER RUSSIA. 


Ap now the chief associations in the public mind 
with Russia are those of death, failure, anarchy 
and hopeless misery. It is good to have a pleas- 
anter vision brought before one, giving glimpses 
of the gentler side of the Russian peasant. A 


country folk of giving alms in the “Name of 
Christ.” 


Universal sentiment makes it a sin to turn a 
petitioner away. A mendicant bows low to the 
round before a house and murmurs, “For Christ’s 
ke.” However meager the store of that house- 
hold, something is bestowed upon the beggar, 
always with the ae “For Christ’s Sake. 
Nearly every baker’s shop has its bin where 
stale bread is put, and from which the needy are 
invited to take “For the Love of Christ.’”” There 
are many poor Russian families who are too proud 
to beg; for their benefit a sort of secret charity is 
practised. A tap on the window and the words, 
“For Christ’s Sake,” causes the needy person to 
open the door of his hut. No one is to be seen, 
but there are footprints in the snow, and a piece 
of bread is on the ledge of the window. 
No people treat aliens more kindly than do the 
Russian peasants. During the last Turkish war 





| when burghers and street boys were casting mud 


| tives of two belligerent nations eating amicably 


| small lock of hair and a 


“Aren’t you homesick, Norah?” asked the sad- | 


eyed Mrs. Winton. 

“Sure, I’ve no home to be homesick for. 
that a blessing, now?’’ Norah replied. 

If it rained it was ‘“‘just the day for work in the 
house,” or “fine growing weather.” When the 
sun shone until it parched the fields, Norah could 
always say, “A blessing on the sunshine! There’s 
many a one in a dark city street would be envying 
us the light of it.” When Norah had a toothache, 
she declared “it was worth the while to have the 
pain, it felt so good to get over it.” 

By and by Mrs. Winton was ill, and it was Norah 
who told her, “It’s a joy, sure, to be sick once in 
a while, so that you may find out how much the 
childer love you. They’re shy like about sayin’ 
so when you’re on your feet; but let them get you 
once in bed, and it’s easy to see their heart’s love 
brimmin’ out in their eyes.” 

So for two years Norah lived her humble life, 
doing her plain duties, never developing into the 
least bit of a heroine, saving nobody’s life, making 
no startling discoveries, having no adventures. 

But when she fell seriously ill of typhoid fever, 
and for three weeks spoke scarcely a rational 
word, and lost even her well-worn smile from her 
thin face, the family realized that her cheerful 
heart had been as precious to them as her ready 
bands. 

“Somebody’s got to be an understudy for Norah 
in good temper,” said Tom; and every Winton 
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and stones at the ie Turkish prisoners, the 
mujiks offered bread and coppers, and even took | 
them to their village homes as hired laborers. At 
first the peasants were greatly perplexed as to 
whether it was allowable to share their meals 
with infidels, but their pity conquered prejudice, 
and it became a common sight to see representa- 


at the same table. 
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LOADED FOR WITCHES. 


n witchcraft lore silver seems to have been cred- 

ited with great power to disperse evil spirits. | 
In an old book on the subject one reads of a | 
“valliant Souldier who had skill in Necromancy,” 
and who always used “silver bullets to shoot away 
the witches.” The evidences of such superstition 
are brought directly to the modern eye through | 
the discovery made by a Pennsylvania farmer. 
The incident is printed in the Philadelphia Record. 


Mr. Vedderman is interested in curios, and pur- 
chased recently an old musket at a farmhouse 
sale. From its appearance the weapon antedates 
the Revolution. It was in a deplorable state of 
rust, and in cleaning it the new owner discovered 
that it was loaded. 

He carefully withdrew the charge, and to his 
surprise found instead of bullets two silver shil- 
lings, dated 1781, tightly wadded with leaves of a 
Bible of ancient print. Beneath the coins was a 
iece of paper containing 
an illegible quotation. The gunpowder was coarse 
and undoubtedly of colonial manufacture. The 
whole looks very much like a charmed or, 
calculated to demolish some weird lady of the 
broomstick. 





* ¢ 
IN FAR COUNTIES. 


hen the shower came up the artist, who was 
walking through New Hampshire on a 
sketching tour, sought shelter under a tree, where 
he was soon joined by another wayfarer, a man of 
middle age, who looked a sort of better-class 
tramp, and indeed was one. 


The two entered into conversation, and it came 
out that the wayfarer was a harness-maker by 
vocation, but a rover by predilection. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’m a rolling stone. I’m never 
happy in one place. I’m here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. There ain’t any fossil about me. I’m 
on the move all the time. The world is made to 
see, I say, and I’m bound to see all 1 can of it.” 

The artist began to think that he had fallen in 
with a modern Marco Polo, and by way of leading 
up to some interesting anecdotes of the antipodes, 
he remarked : 

“You must have been quite a traveller.” 

“Well, that’s about so,” the man modestly re- 

lied. “I reckon I could find my way over New 

Hampshire with my eyes shut, and I was once 
two months in Vermont.” 
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THE HARE RAN HOME. 


he Rev. J. Kirkpatrick, a famous old cricketer 
of Kent, England, was out shooting one day, 
and found a hare sitting. Instead of putting it 
up and shooting it, he said to himself: 
“No, I will give it a fair chance, cricketing dis- 
tance.” 
So, turning round, he deliberately measured out 
twenty-two yards. But on pry! about in order 
to have his shot, all he saw of his hare was a small 
form scudding miles off! 
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on the market, in strength, 
durability and price is 


Cottrell’s 


Made in six heights and three 
tine 2 Sizes mesh. 


If other makes 
have disappointed try this. 





We guarantee it. Price 





lower than any otherof its 








class. Write to-day for 
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these samples. 
HOPEWELL MILLS. 


means fastness of color, luster, keeping its 
shape,etc. It means the best kind 

iree-fourths of the cloth offered you as 
“all-wool”— both in the piece and in ready- 
made garments—is only “commercially all- 
wool.” That means that it contains cotton 
and shoddy—usually lots of it. 


Samples Free 
mixtures you prefer. 
sent you by return mail. You cannot afford to 
buy your winter garments until you have seen 
Mention Youth's Companion. 


Let Us Pay Your 
Dressmaking Bills! 


¢/-How? 


By giving you the three or four profits 
that usually go to middlemen. 
maker or tailor can 
concern should be to get the proper material. 
For style, beauty and utility, 7 cannot find 
a more perfect cloth for tai 

skirts, etc., than the 


“Hopewell” Melton ! | 
bought direct from the HOPEWELL MILLS. 
$1.30 PER YARD, 54 INCHES WIDE. 


You would pay from $1.50 to $2.00 per yard 
for this cloth anywhere else. Made ina large 
number of designs and an _ extensive line of 
colorings and mixtures. 

‘teed to be 


fit you best. 






Your dress- 
Your chief 


or-made suits, 


Absolutely all-wool 
wool. This 


of economy. 


¢ Drop usa postal. Tell 
*us what colors and 
Our samples will be 
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nary kind. 


, Dept. C, HOPEWELL, CONN. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
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Kinds 


Cuts 


The 
made in a piece of blotting paper 
with an old pair of ordinary scissors 
with which most people are familiar. 
The clean cut was made with an old 
pair of Keen Kutter scissors—the scissors 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


SCISSORS AND SHEARS 


keep right, stay tight and cut clean— 


cutlery steel and are put together on 
scientific principles. 


making the main thought is QUAL- 
Yet the price of Keen Kutter 
scissors and shears is but a trifle 
more than you pay for the ordi- 


Keen Kutter Pocket Knives, for men and 
women, are the very best made. 
dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, 
write us and learn where to get them. 
Scissor Booklet sent free. 

line of cutlery and tools is sold under this 


“ The 


SIMMONS 
“ane HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
298 Broadway, New York, 
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WE accommodate your tastes — 
and your pocketbook, too. 


No matter how exclusive your ideas of dress 
| may be, our Style Book (sent free) will show you 
| designs that will delight you. There are over 150 
| —all stylish and up to date. They are being worn 

now by New York’s most careful dressers. 

The same is true of our materials—samples sent free. 

We offer you a choice of over 400 varieties—the 
| prettiest and richest designs for this season’s wear. 
We Fit You Perfectly or Refund Your Money. 

All this for less than is asked for ill-fitting, 

ready-made garments. 


Winter Suits 6 to 525. 


Made to Order; 
Nothing Ready - Made. 

The following is one of hun- 
dreds of similar letters we re- 
ceive weekly: 

“ My garment arrived to-day. 
I cannot tell you how delighted J 
am to find the fit perfect. The ma- 
terial is hoautiful and the finishing 
is nicely and neatly done. 
The skirt is full, and the 
fave around the bottom 
gives it a very stylish air. 
Thank you for Jilling my 
order so promptly.’ 

Mis. H. A. Meivilie, 

1901 Hawthorn Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

All the details of our 
wonderful system of fit- 
ting bymail are explained 
in our new Winter Style 
Book. 


Visiting Costumes, 
$6.00 to $20. 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25. 


Separate Skirts, 
$3.50 to $12. 


Rain Coats, 

$9.75 to $20. 
Jackets and Coats, 

$5.75 to $25. 
We prepay express charges to any part of the 
United States, which means a big saving to you. 
to any part of the United States our 
We Send FREE new Winter Style Book, showing the 
latest New York Fashions, and containing simple 
directions for taking measurements correctly; also a 
large assortment of Samples of the Newest Materials. 
Send us your name and address and simply say, ‘Send 
me your Style Book and ,”’ and be sure to mention 
whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt, cloak or 

rain coat, and about the colors you desire. 
Write to-day. You will receive them by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 Years. 


Hiow to EDGE 


Your Razor 














It illustrates: 














First learn to use a strop 
properly. Our catalogue 
carefully and clearly ex- 
plains this and gives other 
important information about the care 
ofa razor. Write for it—it is free. 
After learning how, then you want the 
right strop. 


Torrey Strops 


are made by a special process and their 
sharpening quality is simply wonderful 
compared to other makes. A few 
strokes and your razor has a keener, 
smoother edge than was ever put on it 
by any other strop. 

You can get a Torrey for soc, 75¢, $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 

Sent postpaid if your dealer cannot 
supply. Money refunded or a new strop 
if not satisfactory. 

Torrey’s O8 Dressing will keep any 
strop soft and pliable. Price lic at dealers 
or mailed on receipt of price. Catalogue 
containing valuable information free. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., 
P. 0. Box 36, Worcester, Mass, 








** Remarkable 
Value for 


25 cts.” 


—the verdict of 
ladies wearing our 
handsome No.7 
stockings. A jet-black 
medium weight, plain 
knit hose, with fancy 
ribbed top ; made of best 
2-ply combed Egyptian 
yarn with our “extratwist”’ 
to makeit stronger. Double 
sole and high spliced heel 
ive wear where needed. 
f your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you send us his name 
and 25 cents for a pair 
to try. 


Free Style Booklet 
describes hosiery for 
the whole family. 
COOPER, WELLS é CO., 

300 Broad Street, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
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f you chance to be out driving some November 

Saturday 

When the roads are stiff and frosty, and the pas- 
tures rough and gray, 

And the corn-fields all are stubble, and the crows 
are gone at last, . 

And the squirrels’ nutty provender is garnered 
snug and fast— 

You may meet a creaking carriage, full of smiles 
without a frown, 

For the farmer’s little people all are jogging into 
town. 


Rig brother does the driving,—his hands are very 
strong,— . 

For father cannot spare the time to be away so 
long. 

On a rearward seat is mother, and beside her in 
the nest 

Cuddled close the younger children in their jaunty 
Sunday best, 

Though the girl who sits to windward is incased 
from sole to crown 

In a “buff’ler robe” resplendent, for the chilly 
drive to town. 


But the state of little brother who shall venture 
to repeat? 

So charged with glad expectancy he scarce can 
keep his seat! 

His cap pulled down about his ears to meet his 
muffler, twined ; 

His pockets fat with treasures that he couldn’t 
leave behind, 

And the dimes he earned at harvest in his mittened 
fist of brown, 

To be spent in reckless joyance when they tether 
in the town! 


And now the heart’s desire is reached, and in the 
busy street 

Small, cramping muscles stretch again with tramp 
of sturdy feet. 

The careful barter over, and the good things 
tucked away 

In the box that brought the butter and the eggs 
that went for pay, 

There is shopping, there are bonnets; and a shade 
of wo comes down 

To cloud the perfect sunshine of the children’s 
day in town. . 


But ah, when that’s accomplished, comes a space 
of perfect joy— 

The jewel-moment of the week to a little country 
boy! 

The spiral stripe of peppermint, the lemon’s acid 


note, 

The brittle, bulky parcel that he huddles in his 
coat! 

Do you think he ever fancies, as at last with yearn- 
ing sigh 

He climbs the mud-stained axle and bids the street 
good-by, 

That one day,—a day of manhood,—though success 
his life may crown, 

He may hunger for the farmhouse, dearer far than 
any town? 
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THE ANNIVERSARY. 


he twenty-fifth anniversary 
cS of the founding of Olivet 

Mission was not altogether 
an inspiring event. It proved 
rather an occasion for the remem- 
bering of disappointed hopes 
than the realization of too confi- 
dent expectations. 

The mission had not grown. ‘True, it had 
been organized as a church, and had a list of 
officers and a resident pastor, but it was kept 
alive by the rather meager contributions of 
stronger churches, and lived a pitiful, hand-to- 
mouth existence. The anniversary showed a 
pathetic attempt at putting the best foot for- 
ward, The carpets had been patched again 
and the more rickety furniture had been put in 
the background, and the decorations had been 
arranged to conceal the worst cracks in the 
wall. But these attempts were only partially 
successful, and where they failed they served 
rather to call attention to the poverty of the 
place. 

The speaker of the occasion sat through the 
preliminary exercises, noting all this, and asking 
himself whether it paid to keep up missions 
such as this. Would it not be better for the City 
Missionary Society to consider carefully what 
organizations on its too long list had promise of 
growth, and put more of energy into the develop- 
ment of those, and not render its work so nearly 
ineffective by half-supporting twice as many 
feeble churches as it could care for, and half 
of them hopeless ? 

These meditations were interrupted by the 
announcement of a new part on the program. 
The pastor’s wife was introduced, to read a 
brief sketch of the history of the church. It 
was well written, but the facts were common- 
place enough. Four years in the little hall 
above the saloon; then three years in the shell 
of the new building; then the Herculean effort, 
aided from outside, which completed the build- 
ing; then the successive and almost hopeless 
struggles to pay the debt; and through all the 
years the slow gain, which sometimes was more 
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COMPANION. 








than offset by the removal of the more pros- 
perous families. 

But the history ended with a list of workers 
whom this church had trained and sent out into 
other fields. George Yocum, now a missionary 
in Japan, grew up in this neighborhood, 
received instruction in this Sunday - school, 
acquired a passion for an education, and while 
securing. it continued here as a teacher in the 
Sunday-school, and now. was known as the 
author of ‘‘ Japan and the Future of the Orient, ’’ 
which had been commended by many of the 
ablest critics. 

William G. French and his wife, now teaching 
in an academy in the Cumberland Mountains, 
grew up and became acquainted here, and from 
this church received their impulse in religious 
and educational work. 

So the list read on, and it was not a short 
one. Each new name gave the speaker a new 
theme for his address. When at last he rose, 
he said: . 

‘*I could almost rewrite the eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews with the heroic deeds of the men 
and women who have gone forth from this 
church. What rich church in this great city 
has done so well in the last quarter-century ? 
I promise that my own church shall take new 
interest in your work here. The success of a 
work like this is never to be measured by the 
ratio of its growth, nor even by its holding 
undiminished strength. The church which 
finds in humble homes the boys and girls who 
make such men and women as the list we have 
heard read, and trains them for such service, 
may celebrate with solemn pride its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, and go on with confident hope. ’’ 

And the little church thanked God and took 


courage. 
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NO WAY OUT. 


man who has successfully surmounted Pike’s 
A Peak may be defeated at last by a rocky 

cliff fifteen or twenty feet high looming 
abruptly in his path. The author of “In and 
Around the Grand Canyon,” who had sealed with- 
out accident the mighty faces of that titanic gorge, 
faced death for a time because of his inability to 
climb back up a marble slab down which he had 
slid without difficulty or harm. 


It was in Beaver _cafion, a tributary of the 
Havasu, which Mr. James was explorivg. With 
an Indian guide he had passed several other 
obstacles when they came between marble walls 
several hundred feet high and but twenty apart. 
Two immense boulders had fallen in and blocked 
the stream, which had formed a pool back of 
them. Thence it darted down an inclined marble 
slab or chute into a greater pool, which was about 
twenty feet deep. 

“No in-yah-a!” cried the Indian, meaning, “No 
trail that way.” But the white man was more 
sanguine, and suggested that ey make a rope 
fast and slide down the slab to the pool. That 
seemed easy, so both undressed, and Mr. James 
threw the rope over a boulder, leaving it for the 
Indian to make fast. The Indian took it for 
granted that Mr. James had the rope ready, and 
slid laughingly downward. 

“Ha-ni-gi!”” he called back. (The water is fine.) 
So Mr. James, catching the rope in his hand, 
stepped upon the slide, e threw a strain on the 
rope—and to his horror it came loose in his hand. 
An instant later he was swimming in the pool, 
and there was no rope or other means of ascending 
whence they had come. 

Hastily he swam to the lower edge of the pool 
and found even worse conditions there—a precipi- 
= a to essay which would have been certain 

eath. 

“No yarm-i-qi'” (No way out!) ejaculated the 
Indian, and so it appeared to both of them. They 
were in a small cafion, with a precipice below, 
bare marble walls on both sides, and at the upper 
end that slippery marble chute down which water 
had been flowing for generations. 

Thither they swam, and again and again at- 
tempted vainly to scale it, till both were raw from 
abrasion on the rocks. 

“No yarm-i-gi,” repeated the Indian, and the 
white man was willing to concede that that 
appeared to be the fact. He had, however, a 
happy inspiration. 

" bn § not build a pier?” he asked himself. It 
seemed feasible, and he explained the plan to his 
companion. Together they began swimming back 
and forth across the pond, carrying stones and 
rocks, which they dropped into the deep water 
below the slide to make a standing-ground. It 
was a slow and laborious process. Some of the 
rocks were so heavy they were forced to drop 
them en route, and then coming to the surface, 
take breath and dive for a fresh hold upon them. 

Fortunately, both were magnificent swimmers 
and powerful men. Besides, they had a prospect 
of death to urge thenron. So the underwater pile 

rew till it was above the surface at last, and 
then mounted higher, till it seemed enough for 
their purpose. 

On this Mr. James took his stand. The Indian 
climbed over him, and the white man, straining 
with powerful muscles, essayed to lift the other 
oo _ he could grasp the upper end of the marble 
slide. 

Again and again the Indian slipped, and forced 
Mr. James to dive backward suddenly to avoid 
him. But at last, with a supreme effort, they 
Seeomplees the task. The Indian, clinging 
literally with his finger-nails, gained the crown, 
and a moment later he had thrown to Mr. James 
the free end of a spare rope—this time properly 
made fast. 

When they told the almost tragic story about 
the Havasupai camp-fire that night the Yndians 
regarded it as one of the finest jokes of the season. 


JUSTICE IN THE ABSTRACT. 


ome persons can appreciate a joke, even though 
they be the victims of it. Private Weed of 
Company A, as Mr. A. O. Marshall’s “Army 
Life” records, had the ability of seeing justice in 
the abstract, although its application was personal 
and undeserved. Weed was always getting into 
trouble by happening along at the wrong time, as 
in the following instance, when he received pun- 
ishment for depredations in which he took no part. 
Gen. Fitz Henry Warren, who was in com- 
mand _at Indianola, Texas, during a part of the 
Civil War, had the reputation of being a strict 
disciplinarian. The town was deserted and the 
stores, containing much stock, were abandoned. 
General Warren gave stern orders that no one 
should enter these shops nor in any way meddle 
with the goods. 
One day, as he was walking down one of the 





business streets, he saw several lawless soldiers 

etting into a side window of a tobacco store. 
Tastoan of having them arrested, the general dis- 
missed them in his own prompt and energetic 
way. Weed, as usual, had come along at the un- 
fortunate moment, and was treated as one of the 
culprits. Warren was his ideal of a soldier, and 
he rushed back to camp, exclaiming: 

“I tell you, boys, the general is the stavingest, 
best officer we ever had! He means business! 
He’s just the kind of an officer we need!” 

An explanation of this outburst was asked. 

“Just now Ll saw General Warren catch some 
boys stealing tobacco and sugar. He didn’t fool 
about it one bit! He caught one fellow and kicked 
him lively. Kicked him = into the middle of 
the street! I tell you, boys, he’s a splendid officer! 
He’s a staving good fellow! He’s the boss!” 


The eloquent praise was broken into by some 
one asking, “Who got the kicking?” 

“Oh, I tell you he’s a staving officer!”’ went on 
Weed. “He’s chock-full of energy! 
kicking!” 


1—I got the 














A CLUSTER OF CRITICS 
@@By) Priscilla Leonard®® 
‘¢\7es, he may be very bright and very fine,” 
Said the cloud about the sun. 


“People say so; but for one, 
When /’m round, I always find he doesn’t shine!” 


“Call that candle brilliant? Pshaw!” remarked 
with heat 
The extinguisher. ‘Poor dunce, 
Ican put her out at once. 
She is never, never dazzling when we meet!” 


“They say diamonds are sparkling!” sneered the 
clay. 
“All J know is, in our mine, 
That I never saw one shine, 
Though they lived right in our midst, as one might 
say!” 


So they settled it—and really they were right 
From their special point of view ; 
Everything they said was true. 
But—the sun, the flame, the diamond still shone 
bright! “ 
> & 
BACK TO NATURE. 


“ ou didn’t put any egg in the coffee,’ said 
Y the man in the brown duck trousers, look- 
ing discontentedly into his tincup. “It’s 
liquid mud, that’s what it is, and nothing else.” 
The camper in disordered flannels replied, says a 
writer in the Chicago News, that if his companion 
did not like it he could try it himself the next meal. 
“This is coffee, at all events,”’ he added, “if it isn’t 
as clear as it might be. Your attempt last night 
would have made a good omelette—for a man who 
likes coffee omelette. And you’ve burned the 
bacon, too.” 


“I don’t put saleratus in the biscuits instead of 
baking penser, anyway!” retorted the other. 

“Cut it out, my friend,” said the man in flannels. 
“We'll quarrel, first we know. Do we fish this 
morning?” 

“We do if you’llclean’em. I’m tired of cleaning 
fish for you to eat.” 

“Don’t you eat ’em, too?” : 

“I suppose I do,” said the other, gloomily. 
“Eating is force of habit, 1 guess. What are you 
taking your shoes off at the breakfast-table for? 
Haven’t = any manners?” 

“Sand in my shoes.” 

“What’s the use? You can’t keep it out. You 
might as well try to keep the crickets out of the 
blankets. No news of the washing, I suppose?” 

“No chance of it for another week. hailed 
Pete as he went by this morning. Tried to get 
him to give up a paper, but he said it was more 
than his job was worth. It’s going to be another 
roaster to-day. Did you sleep last night? I don’t 
believe I did.” 

“Yes, I’m getting a little used to the cot now, 
and it isn’t so bad since I cut that slit to let my 
hip bone through. Skeeters nearly ate me up, 
though.” 

“We'll build another big smudge to-night.” 

“Oh, I'd just as soon have the skeeters. Water’s 
muddy again. No use trying to fish. I got four 
leeches on my leg when I was taking my dip this 
morning. Forgot about putting salt on ’em until 
I had dragged one off by main strength.” 

“Sore ?’ 

“Ves.” 

“Jim,” said the man in the duck trousers, after 
an eloquent pause, “it has just occurred to me 
that there aren’t any leeches in my bath-tub at 
home. The water’s clear, too, and the rack is 
always supplied with clean towels. Hot water 
for shaving, too. And I’ve got drawersful of 
cricketless, sandless underwear. Jim, do you 
know, even a starched collar would feel pretty 
good to my neck right now.” 

“Mine, too!” said Jim. 

“And how would you like to go down to break- 
fast and find a table set with damask and silver, a 
ripe ~ p! Ford melon stuffed with ice, broiled 
ham and buttered toast and nice little cubes of 
potato fried a golden brown? And coffee, eh? 
Aromatic, translucent and transcendent, with 
thick, creamy cream —”’ 

The man in flannels got up abruptly and went 
into the tent, where he began stuffing clothes into 
a dress-suit case. 

“Billy,” he called, “there’s nothing here Pete 
ean’t pack up and ship after us! I’m no hog. 
know when I’ve got enough. Want to get into a 
eanoe with me and paddle the first lap toward 
civilization?” 

“I’m with you,” said the man in duck trousers. 


* & 


SKILFUL HUNTING. 


ive minutes of thorough, systematic search 
F for a lost object is often more effectual than 
half an hour of desultory hunting, which, in 
its excited flurry, often passes in plain sight the 


| article which it seeks. An example of this prin- 


ciple is often seen in the case of the small boy, 
who, when the family have scrambled vainly about 
for the dropped thimble, announces that he will 
look for it “Indian fashion.” He lies quietly down 
on the floor, and bringing his eye on a level with 
the carpet, soon spies the missing object. In 
“A Girl in the Karpathians,” Miss Dowie gives 
another instance of letting brains do the work of 
the muscles. 

The party was riding | a steep mountainside 
when suddenly the author discovered that she had 
lost her gold watch. It was an heirloom and 
much valued; there was nothing to do but to 
turn back on the trail. About two miles before 


she had made the discovery her horse had slipped, 











and she had rolled off. It must have been then 
that her watch was dropped. 

The little party returned on the path, — 
searching here and there. When they reache 
the place of the tumble there was a grand hunt, 
which lasted a long time. 

Then, tired out and heated, the searchers re- 
turned to where the horses were tethered and 
acknowledged themselves beaten. “I’ve turned 
up every fern leaf and grass blade,” said one. 

“It’s no use!” exclaimed the author; and she 
declared she would not look again for all the 
watches in the world. 

A young artist in the party had stayed with the 
horses while the rest were hunting. Now he an- 
nounced that it was his turn to try. The others 
laughed, but they Lege pod sat down to rest while 
the young man went off down the hillside. It was 
not long before they heard a “Hurrah!” and the 
artist appeared, holding up the watch in triumph. 

“I almost always find things,” he said. “I search 
like a dog. y down on my face and listened, 
and 1 heard the ticking when the watch was a 
meter away. Then I crawled on my hands and 
knees until I found it.” 
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CLEVERLY CAUGHT. 


t was so hot that all the passengers on the dingy 

| steamer plodding down the Mississippi were 

below asleep, says a writer in the Chicago 

Chronicle. But when a town of gray frame houses 

came in sight, the steamer suddenly whistled and 

an excited young man with a big telescope valise 
blundered up the companionway. 


“T’ll get off here, captain,’ he said. 

“Your ticket ain’t for here!” the ——- growled. 

-— but I’ve changed my mind,” said the 

outh. 
é A few minutes later he and his valise were 
landed on the worm-eaten old wharf of the town of 
Cicero, and the dingy steamer was plodding down 
the river again. 

She had “ne about a mile when another young 
man rushed from below wild-eyed. 

“My valise!” he cried. ‘Some one has stolen 
my valise! There was one thousand seven hundred 
dollars in it!’ 

The captain started. He looked back at Cicero, 
which now lay hidden behind a bend of the river. 
He called the mate, and told him to cover the bow 
with some black tarpaulin, to move certain pieces 
of cargo aft, and to tie some white canvas round 
the smoke-stack. Then he turned the steamer 
round, and she began to move up-stream toward 
Cicero again. She looked like a different boat. 

At Cicero she stopped. On the deserted wharf 
there was one person—the young man with the 
valise who had been landed there. He leaped 
aboard now, the boat warped out into the stream, 
and then the captain appeared. 

“Hello!” said the captain, calmly. 

“Why, this is the same boat I —” faltered the 
young man. 

“Tt certainly is,’’ said the captain, with unmista- 
kable emphasis, ‘‘and this, I reckon, is the valise 
we came back for.” 

He took the bag from the unresisting hand of 
the young man. e opened it, and there, in a 
wallet, lay the stolen money, which the owner 
readily identified. 

“Take that thief to the engine-room,” the cap- 
tain sternly commanded, ‘“‘and put him in irons! 
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A BOY WHO OBEYED ORDERS. 


little man of twelve years, already a qualified 
A practician in silence and obedience, is the 
subject of a story in the New Orleans Pica- 
yune. The boy’s father, who ownsa large rubber- 
plantation in Central America, not long ago 
secured options on two plantations adjoining his 
own, and went to New Orleans to raise the money 
to purchase them. 


In a short time his wife secured an option on a 
third plantation, which he very much desired, but 
which he had not been able to get before leaving 
for New Orleans. With a wife’s caution, she was 
afraid to trust the option to the mails, so she 
sewed it carefully in the lining of her small son’s 
jacket, and sent him North by the next steamer. 

“Mind, you are not to talk to anybody!” was 
her parting injunction. 

The boy obeyed her so literally that half the 
passengers thought him dumb. Several persons 
took a kindly interest in him, and tried to make 
the voyage pleasanter for him; but he refused to 
make friends, and except for brief thanks, no word 
could be got out of him. 

As soon as the boat docked he found his way to 
the office of the broker where he knew his father 
made his headquarters. His father turned pale 
at the sight of him, and tremblingly asked if any- 
thing had happened at home. 

“No, father.” 

The father then asked, somewhat sternly, what 
had brought him there. 

The boy answered by shaking his head. “I 
can’t tell till we are alone,” he whispered. 

When his father took him inte a private office, 
he shut the door and locked it. Taking off his 
coat he showed his dazed father where to rip it— 
and the option was in safe hands. 

Then he spoke with a sigh of relief. ‘Mother 
told me not to talk to anybody,” he said, “and I 
haven’t.” 

Of course his father was proud of him, but one 
hopes that the faithful little chap had a good time 
after that. 


AN UNBLAZED TRAIL. 


oon after the late Gilman Marston of New 

Hampshire had been admitted to the bar a 

civil suit was brought to him. It involved a 
somewhat ‘complicated question of inheritance, 
says L. A. Wentworth in the Boston Herald. But 
the young man, in no way daunted, took the case, 
looked up authorities all the way back to Julius 
Cesar, and prepared an argument of a few hundred 
pages which seemed to him unanswerable. His 
only fear was that it might be beyond the com- 
prehension of the court. 


When his case was called Mr. Marston rose 
with inward assurance and sere ony in boldly. 
The judge seemed interested, and he took heart. 
But at the end of an hour and a half, in the midst 
of the most intricate part of his plea, he was 
pained to see what looked like a lack of attention 
on the part of the court. 

It was as he had feared; the judge was unable 
to appreciate the nice points of his argument. 

“Your honor,” he said, “I beg your pardon, but 
do you follow me?” 

“TI have so far,” answered the judge, shifting 
wearily about in his chair, “but I'll say frankly 
that if I thought I could find my way back ra 
quit right here.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
2. 1. You, night—unite. 2. Re, 


1. r > . : in, ear, nay, shun—reinearnation. 
REAR 3. Boar, {camel, gnu, jackal, 
YARN ounce, bear, beaver, doe, ram, 


’ wanderoo, ape, llama, fawn, deer, 
lion, leopard, panther, tapir, sloth, elk, bison, 
marmot, stag, hart, badger, ferret, weasel, tiger. 









































HER LETTERS. 


BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 
**] think I’ll never learn to write,”’’ 
Said Dorothy, one day, 
‘“*The kind of writing grown folks do; 
Mine’s such an easy way. 
I just make little lines and dots 
Instead of words, and then 
I make three crosses for my name — 
That’s Dorothy Hope Wrenn. 
I make big rounds for kisses, too, 
With straight marks on each side 


That mean my arms go round your neck 


And squeeze you hard, beside. 
My grandma says most other times 
She needs her specs to read, 
But when a letter comes from me 
She doesn’t — no, indeed! ’’ 


— 


POOR PETER! 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 
Peter, Peter Pumpkin - eater, 
He will hungry go. 
For Joe and Ed and Bob and Ned 
And Phil and Fred and John and Jed, 
And even little Tom and Ted 
And every boy I know 
Has made a Jack-o’-lantern 
(And some are making two). 
Poor Peter, Peter. Pumpkin - eater ! 
What will Peter do? 
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DONALD’S CAP. 


BY GRACE ETHELWYN CODY. 


i” here’s grandpa?’’ called an excited 
W little voice at the front door. ‘‘Papa 
and I have come to take him driving, 

and papa’s holding the horses. ’’ 

Grandmother smiled over her glasses. ‘‘ You’ll 
find grandfather in the library, Donald,’’ she 
said, and as the chubby little figure trudged 
along toward the library door Aunt Bess called 
after him: 

‘‘Cap off in the house, Don, if you want to 
be my pet nevvy !’’ 

A minute later Donald came back into the 
sitting-room with grandfather’s tall silk hat on 
his head, and it had slipped down over his eyes 
and nose until nothing but his red rosebud mouth 
was insight. But grandfather was close behind, 
and a minute later he had rescued his precious 
hat from Donald’s head, and the two had started 
off together. 

Donald’s papa was waiting in the carriage. 
‘“‘That’s right, come on! These horses don’t 
like to stand!’’ he called, as they came out, 
and added, ‘‘Donald, you’ve left your cap in 
the house. Go back and get it.’’ 

Donald’s hands went up to his head. No 
cap there. So back into the house he went. 

‘*Where’s my cap, grandma ?’’ 

Grandmother did not know, but she went into 


the library with him, and lifted all the pillows | reins to grandfather, and went in to see about | 


on the couch, and looked under the couch, and 
under the chairs, and under the newspapers on 
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THEIR SURPRISE. 


BY &. A. F. 


We wanted Jack-o’-lanterns 

For a Hallowe’en surprise, 

So grandpa carved the pumpkins 
And cut the mouth and eyes, 

And then he nailed each on a pole. 
They looked so strange and tall! 


We planned to startle every one, 


But papa most of all. 

Dick stood them at the window. 
A wondrous sight they made! 
But—somehow it wasn’t papa 


Who seemed the most afraid. 


a aor 2 


it himself. 


**I don’t ’member puttin’ it anywhere at all, 


the table, and in-all the places where Donald’s | papa,’””? Donald said. 


cap usually gets. She could not find it. 

Out in the carriage Donald’s papa was getting 
impatient. ‘‘It’s strange they can’t find that | 
eap!’’ he muttered. ‘‘The boy wasn’t in the | 


house five minutes.’’ And at last he gave the 











CHARADES. 

a 

A sage of old, whose words were 
fir: 









Ss 

Thought idleness the very worst 

Of sins that we can do; 
And to my last he sent the ones 
Whose idle total fancy runs 
Riot, while deeds are few. 
II. 
My first is everywhere, they say, 

n water, earth and air; 

In food we eat, in air we breathe, 

My first is always there. 
A tiny thing, yet good or ill 

It works us every day. 
An article of daily use 

My second is, they Say. | 
Now on my third I daily pray 
That I may see my whole some day. 


IIT. 
Before my cheerful first I sit, 
have to keep it second ; 
But bills for wood and coal are first, 
When they are fairly reckoned. 


For puzzles I must rack my brain 
To raise the cash for fuel; 

But when they all come back again, 
I feel not whole, but cruel. 


Iv. 


My two, with many another beast, 
With one in Eden dwelt, of course. 
And never since the strife has ceased 
Over my three, a fruitful source 

Of war and sorrow to mankind, 

So foolish people are, and blind. 

But many a tale on history’s page 
Shows some one in my whole of rage. 








‘*That’s the trouble—he never does remem- 
‘IT told him 
yesterday that the next time he lost his cap 
he’d stay at home from the place he was going, 
Father and I will 


ber!”? his papa said, finally. 


and that means this drive. 


LETTER CHANGES. 


1. 
Change central letters, and 
first and last. 

A few days ago we went ot 
sailboat with Frank. He ha 
in managing a boat. The 
was a mere There was « 
— on,and so we were a little 
of a —. I took a —, for 








— on Frank’s face as he sai 
our fun by going like a —. 





retain 


it ina 
d — 
» boat 
juite a 
afraid 
there 


was a — of autumn in the air, and 
I had a — of neuralgia a while ago. 


I saw a 


The water is not 


——, and we can — along by the Shore where it 


is —, and have a nice long sail.’ 
came up, we lost our sail, and were fo 
home. 

II. 


Change one letter in each wo 
There is often a —— foundation for 


He was not —— with the result of the 


Alas! a — 
reed to —— 


rd. 


Though T — him, I try not to let him — it. 


a hundred 
is 





She 
His manner of doing a 
I prefer —— labor to —. 
They will —— toa —— distance. 








I tried to —— her giving my sona —. 


An — is placed on what we —. 

The 

The conjurer —— the audience, 
himself of some of his garb. 

The sufferer had a few moments’ 
see aoe to more easily. 











She has a clean — —. 
III. 


surgeon published a —— of the story. 
while he 





—., when he 


some very —— remarks in his paper. 


By retaining first and last letters and changing 


centrals a visitor becomes lean, large 
seale, to give, sin, to gaze greedily, a s 
an old English coin, anything ground, 


, a spirit, the 


mall horse, 





go 


without 
teach him. 


him. This is the only 


beside grandfather, and drove off. 


Donald sat on the front steps, looking after 
them—a miserable little heap of disappointment. 
Two big tears were rolling down his cheeks. 


It was a beautiful, Saturday afternoon, 









likely to go to sleep? 


horse 

ears of corn? 10. 
like the false claimant to ane state? 11. 
turn your woes into remedies? 12. 
is preferred by an oarsman? 13. 
were sly and cunning would express lawlessness? 
14. What composer might by annexing the abbre- 
viation of a —. 
arrived at? 


I sometimes make you well when you are ill, 
Yet many and many a man I’ve helped to kill. 
My strength can rend the hardest rocks asunder. 


sunny 








3. CONUNDRUMS, 

1. What composer might by a slight 
twist become a door-knob? 2. What 
letter resembles a physician? 3. Why 
did Noah dislike the letter D? 4. 
What letter would make a teamste1 
of a great composer? 5. What letter 
will make a mountain of every wo? 
6. What was the difference between 
the minister’s chaise and the post- 
man’s wife? 7. When is the letter e 


from? 9. 


to his name 


4. RIDDLES. 
1. 
Many hearts have longed for me, 
eary, heavy-laden ; 
But my face the y ne’er can see 
Till they reach their Aidenn. 
Oft in musie I am found, 
Make it sweeter, stronger ; 


When you've gone the circle round, 


I exist no longer. 
If. 


Of old the eyes of beauty sparkled under 


Me. 


On your toilet-t: ible Tam now, 


And he ‘Ip to beautify your troubled brow. 


way 
But if he finds his cap before we 
come back, I’ll take him a little drive then.’ 
And Donald’s papa jumped into the carriage 


8. What is the difference 
between an equestrian and the man he hires his 
Why are cavalry regiments like 
Why is an unlucky aeronaut 
What can 
What animal 
What letter if it 


show a decision 
How many repetitions of a com- 
mon conjune pd would a hungry man prefer? 


*Twas the 





WHEN. 


BY ETHEL M. KELLEY. 
When you are little and I am big 
I’ll never work when you want to play. 
I’ll never say, “ Darling, run away. 
Go out in the nice white sand and dig,’’ 
When you are little and I am big! 


When you are little and I am big 

I’ll give you chocolate for your tea, 

And sugar and marmalade — oh, you’ll see, 
And peppermint and caramel and fig, 
When you are little and I am big! 


When you are little and I am big 

I’ll never undress you till you’re through, 
And always I’ll go to bed with you 

And cuddle you “‘ comfy” and play pig, 
When you are little and I am big! 


Ak 


SCHOOL THOUGHTS. 


BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 

** Vacation was a splendid thing, 
But it had one fault,’’ said Jock. 

** It didn’t make you laugh and sing 
And dance at four o’clock.”’ 

**] think I’d liked it better,’’ said 
Our little lassie Bess, 

As she wisely shook her yellow head, 

“* If we’d sometimes had recess.’’ 


__ 





AS 


and he had been promised this drive all the 
week! O dear—and O dear! Where could that 
old cap be? 

It was two hours before the carriage drove 
up again. 

‘*Have you found your cap?’’ called papa. 

Donald shook his head hopelessly, and Aunt 
Bess answered, ‘‘Found it! We’ve turned this 
house inside out since you went away, and if I 
didn’t remember telling him to take it off when 
he came in, 1 should know positively that you 
brought him here bareheaded !’’ 

While she was speaking grandfather 
climbed out of the carriage, and now, as he 
came up the steps, he took off his own high 
hat and put iton Donald’s curly head. ‘‘There, 
sir!’’ he said. ‘‘If you can’t find your hat, you 
may have mine!’’ 

It was only a joke, of course, for grandfather 
is really very careful of his shiny silk hat, but 


97? 


had 


as he lifted it from Donald’s head again, Aunt 
Bess cried out, ‘‘ Look there!’’ 

‘*Well!’’ said grandfather. 

**T never!’’ said grandmother. For there, 


on top of Donald’s curls, was the missing cap! 

By that time papa had tied the horses and 
was coming up the steps. ‘‘Where did that cap 
come from ?’’ he demanded, and they all stared 
at each other without a word. 

Donald spoke first. ‘‘l know!’’ he cried, 
‘*It comed out of the top of grandpa’s hat!’’ 

‘It must have stuck there when he had on 
my hat before!’’ added grandfather. 

‘*Now, papa,’’ Donald said then, ‘‘] couldn’t 
find my cap ’fore you comed back, ’cause you 
an’ grandpa had it wiv you in the carriage. ’’ 

Papa burst out laughing at that. 

‘*Come on, father!’’ he cried. ‘‘There’s time 


yet for a good spin round the park before dinner, 


and 1 think I owe this boy a drive! 
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5B. ACROSTIK 
Concealed cross-words. Pri- 


mals and finals spell a church 
festival. 


ma! 
If music lend sweet pleasure to Ke 






your ear, 
And pain upon the instant takes 


é - thee 
its flight, 
’Tis kind, melodious sounds to 
let 


you hear, 
Unto your suffering hours to add delight; 
I'll let naught hinder me, but come and play, 
While May will rub your anguish all away. 


6. CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
Hurrah for the winter, for frolic and play, 
For this is the time to be jolly and gay! 
Cross- Words. 

If you step on my toes when talking to Ned, 
I shall know in a flash enough has been said 
As to which is the finer, his humor or wit. 
The question is vital, one can’t but admit. 


When he walks in his stockings and mounts in the 


stree 
His horse, with the bridle round one of his feet, 
And his head in a bag. I leave it to you 
If that is what humor would lead him to do. 
So step on my toes, and if he’s absurd 
I'll go forward or backward, but not say a word. 
If he saw a red rose in my hair, I don’t doubt 
He would think it was funny to pluck it right out 
For he’s said he liked horse-play, 
acme of humor, 


erratic a bit. 

the climax of wit. 

And I’m sure he’d say gladly to all the fine folk, 

‘This is really quite funny, Please laugh at my 
joke. 
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room, ‘6 months, 


Belizean, Total cost,tuition, board, 
$91 n be reduced. Home study also. 
pobeE’s INSTITUTE, May St., 


free. 
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AGENT’S OUTFIT FREE 


ofalraate. Tendon Sheers ” all sizes. 
TLERY SI IAL 


IDEAL SHEAR COMPA: WY Dept. R 


8. Ra << eiee jorge rofits. 
Re 3 Randolph see 


} ie Battle - Ship ‘ Mississippi’ was 
T Senos at Philadelphia September 30th. 
hicago. | With the exception of the Idaho, a sister shi, 


Also HOME 









USE A 


Hamilton Rifle \2%.: pra. 


tice or hunting small game. Our new model 


No. 23 is an automatic loader and e 


ctor, 
bolt section, finely tapered, beautifully finished barrel. 
#2 i Plymouth Stich, | than any vessel of corresponding size in any of 


All dealers. Model \ yo. ior, 


| she will have the smallest displacement of any 
United States battle-ship now in process of 

| building—13,000 tons, as compared with the 

| 16,000 of the Vermont, Kansas, Minnesot 
| and others. But she will carry heavier batteries 





plies. Lyon & Healy’ 
struments are use ad 
artists. 
mailed free; it 
Instructions for ‘Amateur Ban 4 
upward. Easy payments accepte 


LYON & HEALY, 34 Adams St. 


WORLD'S LARGEST 


Fine Cc ptaioene 400 illustrations. 
Band Musie an 
1 Cornet from $7. 


| the world’s navies. The main batteries will 
consist of four 12-inch breech-loading rifles, 
mounted in two turrets; eight 8-inch breech- 
loading rifles, in four turrets; eight 7-inch 
| breech-loaders, behind casement armor; and 
|two 2l-inch submerged torpedo tubes. The 
ship will be 375 feet long on the water-line. 


STBSASS: . 
he Moroccan Conference.—The differ- 


the a 





ambitious 





DERICK J.D 


THE L.A Wome 
AS LINCOLN DID. 


The Home Law School Series 
Now complete, ppropares 


* the Bar, any state; covers 
Theory &Practiceauthor- 


an 
SP CIAL PRICE. Write 
E. MADISON 8T., CHICAGO 


ences of view between the French and 
German governments regarding the scope of the 
proposed international conference upon Morocco, 
which at one time threatened to be serious, 
have been adjusted; and the French premier 
and the German ambassador at Paris have 
signed an agreement upon a program. Such 
subjects as the organization of the police, the 


students for 


RAKE & CO. 





repression of contraband arms, financial re- 








From our tamtony 4 disont to 
you. We sell s Pins 
and Badges if han 
Schoolsand Societies; also 

Society Emblems and 
Jewels in Sterling Silver 
and Gold. Send for free 
Cata. of brand-new designs. 


Cc. K. GROUSE. & COMPANY, 
Dept. 338A, Rochester, N. Y. 





Class Pins 





forms and questions of tariff and revenue are 
included. The objections of France are met by 
a special reservation regarding the frontier 
region between Algeria and Morocco, under 
which police and other regulations for that 
region will be arranged directly between France 
and the Sultan of Morocco. The conference 
will be held at Algeciras, Spain. 
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Removes all odor of 


mailed on receipt 0 





Sc. Get Mennen’s (the original), 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J-. 





| rca Parties in Russia are beginning 
TALCUM @ to shape themselves with reference to the 
| proposed national assembly, or Douma. In 
| some districts the registration, preliminary to 








Print Your Own Cards 
circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspaper 
Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
poneee rules. Write to factory for cata- 
ogue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 

THE PRESS CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


ale INCOMES, $20 to $25 weex 


for getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking 
and For special terms address, 











Pvt GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., Dept. Y.C., 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 





**Let ter © Go Gallagher!’’ 
‘Irish M1. chance for a “spill.” 


Irish Mail *?: 
eared.’ 
A cloverty designed, strong. 
ittle hand car that 
li-developed boys 
eet of speed 





makes we 





i tHE SECRET OF YOUTH. 


De Soto looked for the secret of youth in a 
spring of gushing, life-giving waters, which he 
was sure he would find in the New World. Al- 
chemists and sages (thousands of them), have 
spent their lives in quest for it, but it is only 
found by those happy people who can digest and 
assimilate the right food which keeps the physical 
body perfect that peace and comfort are the sure 
results. 

A remarkable man of 9 says: “For many long 
years I suffered more or less with chronic costive- 
ness and painful indigestion. This condition made 
life a great burden to me, as you may well imagine. 

“Two years ago I began to use Grape-Nuts as 
| food, and am thankful that I did. It has been a 
blessing to me in every way. I first noticed that 
it had restored my digestion. This was a great 
gain but was nothing to compare in importance 
with the fact that in a short time my bowels were 
restored to free and normal action. 

“The cure seemed to be complete ; for two years 
I have had none of the old trouble. I use the 
Grape-Nuts food every morning for breakfast and 





| the elections, was very light. Ata congress of 
zemstvos and municipalities at Moscow it was 
| voted to seek to gain as large a representation 
| as possible in the new assembly, and a campaign | 
committee was appointed, nearly all the mem- 
bers of which are Liberals or Radicals. The 
Constitutional party has declared that it has no 
intention of working in the Douma, but will 
enter it with a view to using the opportunities 


perspiration. De- 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 


Sample Free. 











mend our Style XXX-four 


blac 
f own patent gusset. 


business direct with consumers. 


Be sure to give size of shoe worn. 


and giving size omer Sor 
Send trial order for hos 





Buy from the Mill 


Hosiery for the whole family at a 
saving of 26 per cent. and more. For 
a medium weight ladies’ hose we recom- 


k lisle, with flexible oe and our 
They would retai 
at 50 cts., but no stores have them, as we doall our 


35c. per pair, 3 pairs $1.00. 
Post-paid to any address. 

Send for illus- 

trated catalogue free, containing Afty sty es of hose 
e e of shoe. 

ery TO- DAY, at ana see how 

much better ours are than (4 you have been buying. 

LAWRENCE KNITTING COMPANY, Lawrence, Mass. 


which it affords for wresting more complete 
liberties from the government. A proposed 
congress of the Peasants’ Union was forbidden, 
but the leaders of that party have taken action 
similar to that of the Constitutional party. 

They will codperate with the zemstvoists up 
to a certain point, and will strive for the 
nationalization of the land. The nobles of St. 
Petersburg have adopted resolutions asking for 
liberal institutions. A more liberal policy on 
the part of the government is foreshadowed by 
| the lifting of the censorship from the press with 













thread fast 
at stores 
Our price is 
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er to China and Japan.—A direct 
cable from the United States to China and 








ovel ad 


Polish. 
Not Barn Orr, 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson 








FRAY 





Is Guaranteed to go twice as 
as paste or liquid polishes, X-Ray is ns 
. RIGINAL Powdered Stove 
It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does 
Sample sent tf you address Dept. J 


Japan is assured by the grant of the necessary 
concessions by the Chinese and Japanese gov- 
ernments to enter Shanghai and Yokohama. 
The cable connections will be made by extending 
the present lines of the Commercial Pacitic Cable 
Company, which run from San Francisco to 
Manila by way of Honolulu and Midway and 
Guam islands. Japan will be reached by a 
cable from Guam direct to Yokohama; and 
China by a cable from Manila to Shanghai. 
| & 

apanese Losses.—Official returns of the 

losses of the Japanese army in the war just 
closed show that 46,180 were killed, 10,970 died 
from wounds, and 15,300 died from disease, a 
total of 72,450 dead. 
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St., New Yorn, |] | 








he Visiting British Squadron, com- 





‘‘High as the 
Alps in Quality.’’ 









Do You Realize that while you are read- 
ing this at least a million people are eating 


PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE ? 


A nutritious, easily digested food, and an “‘irresistibly 
delicious” confection. Wholesome as bread and butter. 
lf you have never tried PETER’S write for sample. 
Lamont, Corliss &Co. Sole Imp’s,Dept. 9,78 Hudson 8t.,N.Y. 


manded by Rear-Admiral Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, is expected to reach Annapolis | 
November ist. It comprises four cruisers—the | 
Drake, the flag-ship, of 14,100 tons’ displace- | 
ment, and three sister ships, the Essex, Ber- | 
wick and Cornwall, of 9,800 tons’ displacement. 
They will be met off Cape Henry and escorted 
to Annapolis by the battle-ship and armored 
cruiser squadron of the North Atlantic fleet, 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Evans. After 
the visiting squadron has been welcomed at 
| Annapolis, and the admirals and their staffs 





‘have been presented to the President at 
Washington, the squadrons will go to New 


| York for a week’s visit. 
& 


ecent Deaths.—James Madison Barker, 
| associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts since 1891, and judge of the 
| Superior Court of that state from 1882 to 1891, 
| died suddenly October 3d, aged 66.——Thomas 
Francis Beard, better known as Frank Beard, 
an artist and newspaper illustrator for many 
years, and a lyceum lecturer upon art, died 
September 29th, aged 63.——Field - Marshal 












army in the war with Greece, died October 6th. 





| reference to the discussion of the zemstvo con- | 


Edhem Pasha, who distinguished himself during 
the defense of Plevna in the Russo-Turkish | 
War, and was commander-in-chief of the Turkish | 


frequently eat nothing else. The use has made me 
| comfortable and happy, and although I will be 94 


| years old next fall, I have become strong and | 


| supple again, erect in figure and can walk with 
anybody and enjoy it.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. “There’s a reason.” 
Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 

| in every package. 


LITTLE 


MOTHERS 








Tens of thousands have known no 
other soap since birth. For pre- 
serving, purifying, and beautifying 
the skin, for cleansing the scalp of 
crusts, scales, and dandruff, and the 
stopping of falling hair, for softening, 
whitening, and soothing red, rough, 
and sore hands, for baby rashes 
and chafings, and for many sana- 
tive, antiseptic purposes, as well as 
for the toilet, bath, and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is 


priceless. 


Cuticura Soap ines delicat dicinal and 
emollient proverties derived from Cuticura, ‘the 
| reat Skin Cure, with the purest of cleansing 
ngredients and the most refreshing of flower 
seers. a Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 

oston 
wg~Send for “All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair.” 





















Good Wages Paid to Tel- 
egraph Operators. 2omsn' 


exceeds 
supply. Paliroade con to us for oper- 
teach 


ators, and furnish . We teleg- 
Tuition an nses low. ony 
—e students earn expens board. Write 


for our 40-page booklet. 
EE. VALENTINE SCHOO 

~ OF TELEGRAPHY, 520 pan 
Bidg., Janesville, Wis. (Est. 33 years.) 





® We furnish anywhere on mail-order, 
bsolutely all material needed from the 
S ; rst rehearsal to the final curtain for 


ENTERTAINMENTS OF EVERY KIND 


for men, women, boys or girls; from 

mongrogue, to, creme, song. {o_qpere 
ic or mi sy; 

aire home, chureh, school or lodge. 





- concern furnishes everything; 
as i department store, you save 
muc time and money where all is 














CREST “TRADING COMPA 


100 WITMARK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Round 
shoulders 
made 
straight. 


No Braces, No Drugs, No Massage, No Pain 
Not Merely a Physical a Treatment 


By a new, simple and i we are able to 
itivelyand permanentlymake nae or eeleging shoulders straight 
oy in ashorttime, We make people, particularly young folks, stand 

















and walk erect and greatly improve their appearance. Our treat- 

ment is not intended for vy moe or deformed people. We increase 

the lung capacity and make breathing easier and thus frequently 

revent lung troubles, No time is Jost from work, school or play. 
sults g d or money refi d. End d by medical pro- 

fession. Correspondence solicited from physicians. 

Write for booklet, and state age and width of shoulders. 


cee aco Pad 2 ASSOCIATION 
Michigan A « References Chicago Nat. Bank, 


Heaps of Fun! 














Harmless 
Rubber-Tipped 
Acrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps of fun. Popu. 
lar Throu houtthe Civilized 
World. Two Millions Sold. 
If your dealer hasn’t it send 

us mail order. 

















PISTOL. RIFLE. 
Our New Harmless 25-inch 
3] ogg oer | Nickel - Plated Rifle 
and 8 Arrows isa . ap 
post-paid. post-paid 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
1877 For 28 Years 1905 


We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER 


Without the Use of the Knife. 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is the only institution 
in the world where cancer and tumors (that are acces- 
sible) are permanently. cured. Nescribe your case and 
we will give an and information. 





DRS. W. E. BROWN & ‘SON, North Adams, Mass. 





Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache zustantly—as soon as a 

apply it. Stays where you put it and 

not spread in the mouth. Stops — 

There are imitations. Don’t take them. See that 
ou get Dent’s Toothache Gum, Yellow 
abel, at all druggists or by mail, 15c. Dent’s 

Corn Gum, cures corns and bunions, 15¢. 


C. 8. DENT & CO., 61 Larned 8t., Detroit, Mich. 


WINTER CLOTHING OFFER. 


FREE SAMPLE AND 
TRIAL PROPOSITION. 
If you would have any use for 


heavy or ee weight = os Bult, 
ercoat or ‘eon T BUY 





aa rie 5 yon tl any 
circumstances, until you write —_ 
bin will t Shon receive ae mee bo 
” a Grandest fer 
ever heard of You will get Fie a 
big book of cloth enmples of Men’s 
Clothing, FREE an extra quality cloth 
tape ae ard measure), a 
book of Late ‘fashions, dese riptions 
and illustrations of all kinds of cloth- 
ing for men. We will Ly ad why we 
can sell at prices so much lower than 











were ever before known. a mere frac- 
tion of what others charge. We will 
explain our simple rules so you can 
take your own measure and how we 
guarantee a a t fit. You will get 
our Free Trial Received 


ay 
tion. With the free outfit goes 
| a special sample order blank for or- 
dering, return Savelopes, etc., ete. 
You can get a whole Suit, an extra 
of Pants and an oat under our 
cffer for about ONE-HALF what some Chicago tailors 
would charge for one single pants. The offer you 
will get will astonish and please you. Prices on the 
best clothes made reduced to next to  nomens com- 
| pared with what you have been pa ing. -) 
Bc er 





| until you write us. Ask for our o 's Clotht 


and see what you get by return mail 
Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & co., pak il. 
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$0 


STAMPS. fSeath Mask if preferred) Pree, 


if asked for with posroval _ ~ 4 at commission. 
150 Spent price fst of ket Album, be. 1000 
hinges, 5c. ist of tebeme packets, ete., Free. 
NEW ENGLAND 8T. Bromfield Street, 


MANUFACTURER CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 
Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1 =. Sample, 10c. 

Ster. Silver. $2.50 doz., Sa imple, 25c. 

FREE-Our elaborate new catalog, 
all about other styles in gold an 
Batisfacti anteed. Celluloid 
Badges, at right prices. 
designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros. 21 C So. Ave., Rochester, Ni. Y. 


Easy Walking 
















because your foot rests on a scientifically 
constructed Cushion, which at onceadapts 
itself to the shape of the bottom of the foot. 


Worth Cushion 









together with a closer fit 


Style and Lightness ‘oe<ther wit, sloser ft 


because the cushion yields to the foot, allowing more room 
than with a hard, stiff inner sole. Made in various styles, 
heavy and light, lace, button, Congress and dainty Oxfords. 


Men’s $3.50 to$4 Women’s $3 and $3.50 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them send his name 
to us and we will mail to you our cat- 
alogue and find a way to supply you. 


The Cummings Co. 
406 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Plush Pillow 
——Top Free— 


Bend us to pay cost 

of shipping ote. a — 4 = wills — you on thie beauti- 
1, uine Plush Pillow Top, printed with art- 

Iat's eketch of Julia Marlowe, Maxine Elliot or Joseph 





















B's 


Special Offer our,$25° or $1. 65 


Burning on plush, wood, lea’ 
Taetudes fine Platinum Point, ‘Cork r Handle, Rub- 
r Tubing, Double-action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, 
| seep Alcohol Lamp, Two leces yo Practice 
and full directions, all in neat erette box. 
be | your dealer—or we will send ite. O.D. If you 
like it when you get it, then pay our s — 
When cash accompanies order we incl . free, o' 
48. Pelican Instruction Handbook k (price bie), ), 
the most complete Repage ext handbook Dpblishes. 
Write today for catalogue, No. Yo 55, 1 
ment No. YC 66, FREE. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
160-164 W. Jackson Bivd. 
ers of Pyrography Goods in the Chicage ” 




















Any Game 


is easy when a boy wears Wolverine 


Suspenders and Hose Supporters. Keep 
the trousers firm and even and hold the 


stockings neat and trim. A boy can’t 
look untidy or be uncomfortable when 
he wears Wolverine Suspenders and 
Hose Supporters. Outwear two pairs 
of common suspenders. 


Price 50c. 
Beautiful water-colored Wolverine 


FREE. Indian head, mirror on reverse side, 

to every boy purchasing a pair of our Sus- 

penders and ose Supporters. Ask your 
salesman to write “Wolverine” on sales slip 

~ = oat it tous. If your dealer can’t sup- 

Py Ve will send oo the Suspenders and 
ad anh ead direct. Sizes 4 to 16 years. 


Alacays look for the word Wolverine 
he buckle. 


THE SPIRAL MFG. CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Prepaid. Ask your 
dealer for them. 
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typesetting by telegraph is regarded as a 
possibility of the future through the development 
of existing printing telegraph apparatus. 





| originally designed for typesetting, but this aim 


graphic purposes. The apparatus is able to | 
| operate automatically the mechanism of the 
linotype typesetting-machine. 
sary to substitute the keyboard of such a machine 
for the keys of the typewriter on which the tele- 
grams are ordinarily recorded. Thus a corre- 
spondent of a newspaper could telegraph an 
article, which would be automatically set up in 
type as fast as it came over the wires. He 
would be correspondent and compositor at the 


same time. - 


re there Diamonds in Canada?—Atten- 


geological indications that diamond drifts may 
exist in the northern part of Canada. This 
idea, to which Doctor Ami of the Canadian 
Geological Survey referred in a recent lecture, 


diamonds in the glacial deposits of Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Michigan. 
which the diamonds were found is believed to 


a 


in the ice age. 
A merican Locomotives in Germany.— 
Locomotives built in Germany, but mod- 
}eled on the American ‘‘Atlantic’’ type, have 
| recently been put into service on the fast express 
| line between Berlin, Cologne and Aix la Cha- 
pelle. They are more powerful and swifter 
|than the ordinary German locomotives, and 
| with their large boilers, low smoke-stacks of 
the same height as the dome, huge driving- 





together with their American type of tenders, 
they attract much admiring attention, and it is 
believed that their number will be increased. 
& 

rene Tobacco.—One of the principal 

agricultural industries of the Philippines, 
which is expected to be greatly promoted by 
the introduction of American methods and 
energy, is based upon a plant not of native 
but of American origin—tobaeco. The tobacco 
plant was introduced into the Philippines from 
Mexico by Spanish missionaries. It is grown 
principally in the Island of Luzon, and although 
the methods of cultivation and curing are prim- 
itive, Philippine tobaeco has a high reputation 
in the East. With scientific treatment, it is 
believed it may be made to rank among the 


| finest tobaccos known. 
T*. opening of a “Lily. —The compara- 
tively rare instances in which the motions 
of plants, such as the opening of buds into 
blossoms, occur with sufficient rapidity to be 
observed during a single brief period of watch- 
ing, always cause much pleasure to the onlooker. 
Mrs. Henry Cooper Eggar, in her description 
of an Indian garden, tells of a species of lily, 
| Crinum augustum, which opens with un- 
common swiftness, so that she thinks it would 
be an admirable subject for representation by 
kinetoscopic photography. Just after a shower 
of rain, in the evening, she saw the pink-striped 
buds of one of these lilies, each about four 
inches long, on the point of opening. Passing 
the plant shortly afterward, she was surprised 








| to find the blossoms wide open, and in 20 minutes 


more the petals had curved themselves back- 
ward like ram’s horns. In an hour the points 
of the petals had swept over an are of at least 
eight or nine inches. 


U 


fall was clearly shown by the government 
survey of the drainage basin of the Arkansas 
River in Kansas last summer. It was found 


nderground Water.—The dependence 


| that the underflow has its origin in the rainfall 


|on the sand-hills to the south and the bottom- 


lands and plains to the north of the river. In 


wheels and massive and powerful appearance, | 


| 


WHAT CAUSES PIMPLES? 
Clogging of Pores or Mouths of 
Sebaceous Glands with Sebum 
or Oily Matter. 


The plug of sebum in the center of the pimple is 


called a blackhead, grub or comedone. Nature will 


not allow the clogging of the pores to continue long, | 
etting Type by Telegraph.— Automatic | hence inflammation, pain, swelling and redness; later 


pus or matter forms, breaks or is opened, the plug 


| comes out, and the pore is once more free. Treatment: 


In | 
| England the Murray telegraph printer was | in five minutes with Cuticura Soap and hot water and 


was overshadowed by its use for simple tele- | the face as often as agreeable. 


| 


It is only neces- | 


| as 





The glacial drift in | 


have been carried down from Canadian territory | 
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of underground water-supply upon rain- | ——— 


times of flood the river itself contributes to the | 


underground flow. 
the underground water was found, by means 
of electrical measurements, to be moving away 
from the river channel at the rate of about 
8 feet in 24 hours. The general movement of 
the underground water is from 8 to 11 feet in 
24 hours. ® 


agaries of Climate.—If the ancient 

Greeks could revisit the earth they would 
hardly recognize their beautiful country, if the 
statements made by Doctor Hennig of Berlin can 
be sustained. Attica has lost the greater part 
of its forests, the rainfall has decreased and the 
temperature has increased. The heat in the 
open air, Doctor Hennig says, is now so great 


When the river was high | 


that the Olympian games of antiquity would | 


be virtually impossible to-day. Many other 
parts of the earth show similar changes. The 


| once beautiful oasis in the Syrian desert, where | 


Zenobia reigned over Palmyra, is now a deso- | 


late waste. In Upper Egypt, where only a 
hundred years ago rain was abundant, drought 





now usually prevails. 


| SP _ 80 Niska Street, 


Gently smear the face with Cuticura Ointment, the 
great skin cure, butdonotrub. Wash off the Ointment 


Repeat morning and 


evening. At other times use Cuticura Soap for bathing 
{ Adv. 


UNDERWEAR FOR WINTER. 


G vennstic” Marks a Revolution in 
ne Comfort and Cost of Underwear. 


bathe freely for some minutes. 











Men and women who are accustomed to regard 
winter as a period of colds, rheumatism and dis- 
comfort, will appreciate the new kind of under- 
wear that is fast coming into use. It is known 
Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear, 
and unites low price with high value. 

This underwear is exactly what its name im- 
plies—rib and fleece. That is, the rib runs length- 
wise and the fleece is knitted in crosswise, thus 


| combining warmth and elasticity. 


tion has once more been called to the) 


No ordinary washing will shrink Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed Fleece in form or size. 
elastic nature remain uninjured. 

Outdoor men especially appreciate the snug- 
fitting protection of Vellastic Utica Ribbed 
Fleece, preferring it to any other. Men’s and 


is based upon the known discovery of eight | women’s garments 50c. each. 


Boys’, girls’ and children’s se — garments 
LLAS?y are 25c., union suits 
€ 7 50e. 

Cc Every garment 
bearsthe trade mark, 
Vellastic Utica Rib- 
bed Fleece. If your 
dealer does not 













have them, write 

us, giving his 

name. Booklet and 

Made under Fabric sample of fabric 
Pat. 603164 Apr.26°98 free. 


pr. 
Utica Knitting Company, Utica, New York. 

















Tooth lac-tic, 


Recommended by best dentists 
everywhere, because under- 
standing the teeth, their re- 
lation to health, "their de- 
struction by decay, dentists 
apprec iate the Prophylactic’ 4 
aptation to its use. The 
irregular arrangementof the 
bristles and the long tuft at 
the end enable the user to 
clean behind and 
tween the teeth, where 
decay first starts. 
Adults’ 
Youths’ . 
Children’s . 25c. 
Alwways sold in a yellow bor. 
Dealers or by mail. 
There is valuable advice on the 
care of the teeth in “ Tooth 
Truths,” which we shall be glad 


to send free to every Compan- 
ion reader. Send for it. 


FLOKENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
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?A Boon to: 
:7-¥Fretty 
: Children. 


Pleasant to the taste, an aid to 
digestion, and a mild yet effective 
tonic is that formed by adding 
to a glass of sweetened water 
half a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid op 


(Non-Alcoholic) 
1 Works, Provid , R.L, 0.8. A. 
IEEECEEEEEE CESSES SECC ECE 


10,000 De Dealers sell ‘the Parker Pen. | 


Side Talks 


About the 


PARKER < 
Fountain Pen 


Standard or Self-Filling. 


n , J See our Christmas ad. 
TAL K No. 2. next. Last month we 
pa zon about the function of the famous 

y Curve.” This month, about an- 
aa matchless Parker feature, the 


Spear Head Ink Retainer. 


n the common kind of fountain pens, 
frequently when the ink gets low in the 
rrel the pen is apt to flow too freely and 
ink will escape from the channel, form | 


at the end of the feeder, then drop off the | 
Er des a series 
notches on side of feed, w) 

_ overflow and preventing the 
ernor is to a steam-engine, and is the most 
important improvement made in fountain 
pens in many years 

When you buy, Cay the best,—a Parker | 
Pen,—and thus get the benefit of this 
most valuable improvement. Guaranteed 
by the manufacturers and by more than 
10,000 dealers. 

it you are interested, we would like to 


send you our beautiful Catalogue and the 
name of nearest Parker Pen dealer. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 
Janesville, Wis. 






A th 
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point of pen. This is 
+= a& most annoying thing. 
rovis 
of ttle ich, in conjunc- 
tion with the ——_ of the pen, form little reser- 
a Le that might ensue. 
This is to a fountain pen what a gov- 


Its soft down and | 
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called leaking or || 











ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


If no dealer in your town sells the Garvy Pat- 
ent Diamond Bed Spring. Send Us $7.00 and 


you by 
nous 


size of bed and we will —y 3 
express or freight one of our far 


Garvy Pia%ex $e 
Bed Springs 


Guaranteed for 20 years. 


The best in the world at any price. Sleep on it 
30 days, and if not found to be the most comfort- 
able bed spring you ever slept on, return it at 
our expense and we will refund your money. 
Nothing like it om the market. The weight is 
distributed over the entire bed surface. Never 
tears the mattress. Strongest steel frame made 
Never twists out of shape, never loses elasticity. 
Yields gently and gratefully but never sags under 
weight. Needs no supports 

Your dealer should be able to supply you, 

but if not send us his name, size of bed 

and we will see that you are supplied. 

Send for free booklet, “ How to Pieces 

a Bed Spring,” and get our free catalogue. 
THE GARVY CO., 78 Norton St., Chicago. 

Makers of Bed Springs, Sanitary Steel Couches. 





MITE HOUy i 


fee 


If there’s anything that a man wants 
to have just right it is his coffee 
— that’s why so many drink 


White House Coffee 


The cleanest, purest, most nourishing coffee 


WW 





ever offered. Prepared for market entirely 
by automatic machinery in the most up- 
to-date coffee establishment in the world. 


—_ That Your Grocer Supply 
You —or Change Grocers. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 


Sole Proprietors, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


GIANT ¢, 
Heater 


Will fit any parlor lamp, 
ges or mantel burner. 

equires no more oil or 
gas than you ordinarily 
use and does not lessen 
the volume of light; it sim- 
ply utilizes the heat that 
ordinarily goes to waste. 


| wil Heat Ordinary 
Room Comfortably 
in Zero Weather. 


The Giant Heater is a_ scientifically constructed 
brass globe that accumulates, intensities and radi- 
ates the heat naturally created in burning your 
lam » or gas-jet. It causes 
‘irculation of the air, 
heating the bottom of the 
room equally with the top. 
No odor, dust, ashes or 
trouble. ‘You ean heat any 
room, office or den, warm 















ON GAS-JET. 


ON ROUND-WICK LAMP. 





























baby’s food, warm shaving 
water or make tea or cof- 
fee, and you_can do these 
things quickly, for the 
heat is intense. 
HEATER of 
Polished Brass, $1.50. 
HEATER, Brass, 
Nickel-Plated, $2.00. 

All charges prepaid and 
satisfaction guaranteed, 

/f not suited we will refund 
money Uf Heater is returned 
intendays. Order to-day. 

GIANT HEATER COMPANY, 
33 Monmouth Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























“When a boy I always 
used U (U. M. C) car- 
tridges, because | knew they 


would not misfire. When | 
got a shotgun and a high- 
power rifle | stuck to U. M.C. 
ammunition and found it 
equally perfect.” —A Sportsman. 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 


Factory : 


Bridgeport. San Francisco. 


Agency : 
New York. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
eekly f i 


“ paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Kegistered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE NURSERY WINDOWS. 


any of the ills that affect 
the little lords and ladies 
of the childish realm can be 
traced directly to defective 
ventilation. Indeed, if greater 
attention were paid to the needs of the nursery in 
the original construction of houses, there would 
be fewer pale faces to redden, fewer debilitated 
bodies to strengthen in thejearly springtime. Too 
often this important apartment is merely a con- 
venient room, recognizable asa nursery by nothing 
more commendable than general confusion, a stuffy 
atmosphere and the presence of children. 

The nursery should face the south, if possible— 
never the north. The windows should be so large 
as to admit an abundance of light, and they should 
not be obstructed by heavy shades or curtains. 
The children should be encouraged to sit or play 
in the direct sunshine for one or two hours every 
day, except in warm weather, and then of course 
they should be outdoors most of the time. 

It is in the winter-time that the nursery windows 
should receive especial attention, more particu- 
larly when they must be used for ventilation as 
wellas for light. There is little danger of admitting 
too much air, for the atmosphere of the room is 
never so fresh and pure as that of the exterior. 
But the windows cannot be left open in winter, 
and the quantity of cold air that is then admitted 
through them must be governed by the method of 
heating, the size of the room, the number of its 
occupants, and the other sources of ventilation. 

A temperature of sixty-five degrees to seventy 
degrees Fahrenheit should be maintained, but 
enough fresh air must always be admitted to 
prevent that in the room from becoming close or 
stuffy. Economy of fuel must not be permitted 
to close the sources of fresh air. If much difficulty 


7 
Y% % 
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is experienced in maintaining both temperature | 


and ventilation, it is better to consult an architect. 

When the windows must be kept open during 
very cold weather, window-boards should be 
employed partially or completely to close the 
lower openings when the lower sashes are raised. 
The cold air then enters between the sashes and 
becomes more uniformly diffused, without pro- 
ducing cold currents near the floor. 

The drafts of cold air coming from closed 
windows do not ventilate the room; they are only 
currents of air that has been chilled by contact 
with the window-panes. Children should not be 
permitted to sit in these drafts, for colds are 
induced by them with more certainty than by air 
from the outside. 
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THE SPEECH OF HOME. 


A= little group of Americans stood on the 
street corner, chatting and watching the 


grotesque figures of the maskers. The “battle of 


confetti” was in progress during the aunual car- | 


nival at one of the winter resorts on the Mediter- 
ranean coast. 

With the group—bodily, if not in spirit—was a 
boy in the midst of his teens, his face expressive 
of deep discontent. He was one of those American 
boys who are dragged, reluctant, over the con- 
tinent of Europe by mother and sisters. 

He disliked the foreign food, and would have 
sold his birthright for a piece of mince pie. He 
hated, whenever he saw something that he would 
like to buy, to have to figure out what it would 
“really” cost—changing from franes and lire to 
dollars and cents. This kaleidoscopic scene of 
color and movement, which so charmed the others 
—the boy classed the revelers, Italian and French, 
together as foreigners, and wondered gloomily 
why they wanted to make such guys of themselves 
when they might be playing ball. The fellows at 
home were probably making up the football- 
team — 

Suddenly the boy’s figure became alert, his face 
lighted up. He turned with an exclamation and 
started to run. 

. “What ails you, Teddy?” demanded his sister, 
seizing his arm. 7 

“Let me go, Nell!” he cried. 
those men!” 

“What for? Who are they?” asked his mother, 
also detaining him, as she looked after the two 
passers-by who had just brushed against them. 

“Oh, I don’t know who they are!” cried the boy, 
in despair at seeing the objects of his interest lost 
in the throng. 

The boy’s remarkable behavior had now excited 
the whole group, and explanation was demanded. 

“Why, aidn’t you hear what they were saying?” 
The boy was almost in tears. 

“What is the matter, Teddy?” 


“T want to catch 


His mother was 














really concerned. 

having an argument about the Pope’s age, but —”’ 
| . 

dy) “Aw, that wasn’t what I meant,” said the home- 





| sick boy, disgustedly. “But one of ’em was say- 


- ing, ‘/t’s dollars to doughnuts’—and now I never 


| can find him again in this crowd!” 


* ¢ 


AN UNTIMELY FALL. 


M: Herlihy looked at the prostrate form of his 
son and heir with a gaze in which both pity 
and scorn were mingled. 


“It’s my constitution he’s afther inheriting,” he, 
vemaghel to the doctor, who had been alleviating 
the youthful Patrick’s woes. “The laste little 
thing’ll upsit me, and nobody iver knows how nor 
whin. There he was yistherdah afternoon sthrong 
and well. Ate the betther part of a wathermilon 
an’ a bag o’ p’anuts an’ his fill o’ <<. an’ a fine 
supper o’ fried clams. Off wid me all day at the 
beach, he was, as well an’ happy as anny boy 
you’d see. 

“Look at him now,” and Mr. Herlihy shook 
his head as one who marvels at the ware of Provi- 
dence. “He has no more sthringth in him than a 
baby, an’ racked wid pain—no happiness nor 
pleasure in him; and me that had planned another 
day at the beach, it being my vacation! 

“Well, well, I’ll have to make up my mind to 
seein’ him give out now and thin, and just improve 
by times he’s up an’ about like other boys—that’s 
all! 


* © 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 


he value of newspaper publicity is both indi- 
eated and impugned in the story below, which 
comes from Madame. 


visibly excited. 
“It’s all through your wretched paper!” he 
spluttered. 


without looking up from his leader on the Chinese 
boycott, for he was used to excited gentlemen. 

“Why, you stated the day before yesterday that 
a thiefhad entered my room, broken open my desk 
and stolen a sum of money, but that fortunately 
he had overlooked the gold watch which usually 
lies in the lower small drawer.” 

“Well,” said the editor, “weren’t the facts stated 
correctly ?” 

“Correctly?” the excited gentleman repeated, 
derisively. “Yes. That’s just the trouble. The 
— came again last night and took my watch 
an 
hadn’t told him.” 


® @ 


NO DEMAND. 


began late in the season, but that it was his 
misfortune was proved more than once. 
spent his holiday in a seaport village which has 
for some years grown in popularity as a summer 
resort. 

He packed in great haste, and found on his 
arrival that certain necessary articles had been 
left behind. He therefore walked to the shop 
known as “Brown’s Emporium,” and expressed a 
desire to see their stock of combs. 

With uplifted nose and leisurely step the zoung 
woman in charge produced two articles, one bright 
doubtful. 

“We've got these two,” said the young woman, 
indifferently, “but we don’t have much call for 
summer novelties as late in the season as this, 
when the hotel is getting ready to close.” 


¢ © 


A REGULAR CUSTOMER. 
Un Erastus, the village plasterer and white- 





wives, was about to acquire a fifth. He went to 


“I heard them. They we « Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 


tifrice” wifl prevent trouble from bad teeth. [Adv. 


SKATE ON SNO 
You Can Do It 








Just the Same as on Ice. 
SNOW SKATES 


¥ With These Skates. 


| Girl’s style,7,8,9or1l0inch. Like cut, 9, 10 or ll inch. 


| 
| 
| 





} 
The man who approached the editor’s desk was | 


“What’s the matter now?” asked the editor, | 


he’d never have known where it was if you | 


t was not Mr. Graham's fault that his vacation | 


He | 


blue and the other deep red. The material was | 


washer, who had married and buried four | 


the house of the Presbyterian minister, a vener- | 


able man who had officiated at several of his pre- | 


married there the following evening. 


“Of course I shall be glad to marry you to your 
new wife, Uncle ’Rastus,” said the minister. 
“This will be the third or fourth time for me, 
won’t it? How does it happen, uncle, that you 


vious weddings, to make arrangements to be | 


never have a colored preacher tie the knot for 


you?” 


“Well, sah,” he answered, “I’s kind o’ got in 


de habit o’ gittin’ a white man to do my marryin’, | 


an’ I reckon I'll allus do it. I’s turrible sot in 


my ways, Mistah Pa’ker.” 


® © 


AN UNFORESEEN OBSTACLE. 


fter several vain attempts to follow the light 

conversation of the young person he had taken 

in at dinner, the professor, says Punch, struck 

| out for his natural level, and explained to her 

carefully and elaborately that a recent discovery 

showed that life can be produced in sterilized 
bouillon by the action of radium. 

“A marvelous discovery!” he continued. “And 
what trains of thought it gives rise to! Why, this 
may have happene in this world of ours millions 
of years ago! 

“Really!’’ she said, visibly impressed, but a 
little incredulous. “Of course I understand that 
there may have been radium then, but—er—where 
did they get the beef tea?” 


® 
WELL - DELIBERATED. 


A a bend in the river opposite a likely pool a 
portly gentleman in new fishing “togs” stopped 
a native, says Life, in order to get some necessary 
information about the surrounding country. 


“Do you — guy asked the man with rod and 
reel, “it would be worth my while to try fishing 
round here?” 

| “Wal,” said the native, thrusting his hands into 

| his ockets and settling back on his heels, “the 

| fishin’ ain’t good, but course I don’t know how 
| ye value yer time.” 





® © 


ANOTHER PHASE. 


N° person can say with absolute authority just 
where the line between decision of character 
| and undesirable obstinacy should be drawn, but 
many persons attempt to do it. 


‘I like my wife’s prompt decisions as to what 
| she’d better do,” said the husband of Mrs. Or- 
|lando Jones, “and I admire the firmness with 

which she settles all disputed matters for the 
children; but the surprising obstinacy which she 
| displays concerning my affalrs is a constant sur- 
| prise to me—it seems so out of character!” 
























Either style, any size. $1.26 per pair. e pay express. 
Money back if wanted. Postal us Sor descriptive booklet. 
HANDY THINGS CO.,71 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING» 
Taught by Mail, 


Also courses in Electrical, Mechanical, 
Civil and Stationary 


ENGINEERING, 


Structural Drafting, Architecture, Tex- 
tile Manufacturing, Telegraphy, etc. 


SPECIAL. 7° every 


reader of 
Youth’s Companion send- 
ing three 2-cent stamps and 
the names of three prospec- 
tive correspondence school 
students, we will mail copy 
of our Second Paper on Me- 
chanical Drawing, “ Geo- 
metrical Problems,” Wy, E. 
Kenison, S. B., Inst’r Mass. 
Inst. Tech., containing sec- 
tions on Lines, Angles, Cir- 
cles, Solids, Cy inders, 
Spheres, Cycloid & Involute 
Curves, etc. 





ey 
MAIN BUILDING ARMOUR 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
200-page Handbook givin synopsis of over 60 courses 
in Engineering (and College Preparatory) 
y AS on request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


a 
Armour Institute of, Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 









You remember how it was yourself when 
you were a child—how father or big 
brother, or perhaps grandpa, made you a 
“lovely” little wagon out of a soap box and 

a plank and two old wheels—maybe it had 

four wheels. Anyway, you'll never forget 

how happy that little wagon made you. 

The most acceptable birthday or holiday 
gift you could make to your boy or girlisa 
Studebaker “Junior” wagon—the finest and 
strongest miniature wagon in the market. 
It is built after the style of the regular Stude- 
baker—oak frame, farm wagon gearing with 
bent hounds and adjustable reach, all parts 
strongly ironed and braced, welded tires, 
staggered spokes, hub boxes and caps, oak 
shafts (or pole if desired), handsomely 
painted throughout. Call on your Stude~ 
baker agent or order direct. 


Price $10.00. 


Write for our beautiful new “ Studebaker 


nio ” wagon booklet 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. COMPANY, 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
P. 8S. Any first-class toy dealer will order 


one for you if you so desire. 
F Book of Styles 


REE Over 1250 Illustrations 


Our Handsomely I}ustrated Catalog. ‘‘The Economy Gazette,” 
accurately illustrates, describes and quotes prices on the very 
newest fashions in Ladies’ Misses’ and Children’s Cloaks, 
Suite, Skirts, Petticoats, Furs, Millinery, Shoes, Hosiery, Un- 
derwear, Corsets, Belts, Gloves, Neckwear, Toilet Articles, etc., 
in fact, everything that a woman uses or wears. e guar- 
antee a Saving on Every Purchase. 

Send Only 25 cents. 

Write to us at once, enclosing 25 
cents, and we will ship to your 
searest express office, express 
paid, this elegant, new, 






















































Sable Brown, French The 

Coney Scarf. extra- 

If, + sed py it. you consid. 

er it’one of the greatest bargains 

for the price, one of the an low price 

practical, up-to-date scarfs 

ever offered, one that of $ 45 

would cost you $4.00 — 

at any exclusive y 


furrier’s, pay the 
express agent 
1.45, and wear 
one of the great- 
est bargains in 
a furscarft ; 
ever shown. 
If not satis- 
factory,return 
at our expense. 
This extra large, 
full and fluffy Brown 


Coney Scarf at $1.45 and will 
is about 59 inches enty Bes goed 
long, including the 
ils. ‘ur is the present stock 
is sold out. 


same on h sides. 
Ornamented at the 
ends with large, full tails. This scarf is made of fur taken in 
proper season. (Fur is full and thick; will not crock or drop 
out.) Especially imported by us and manufactured under our 
own watchful care, The color isa Rich Sable Brown. 

Our Catalog illustrates and describes furs from 75 cents up to 
the very finest imported garments. 


OpD-SMITH 


EVERYTHING FOR WOMEN 
68 — 92 WABASH AVE - CHICAGO? 
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An American Encyclopedia of Sport. 


SPALDING’S 
ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


Is a series of comprehensive books by the leading authorities 
on the various sports and pastimes. 
PRICE 10 CENTS PER COPY. 


No. 209. How to Become a Skater. Contains advice for 
beginners; how to become a figure skater thorough] 
explained, with many diagrams showing how to do a) 
the different tricks of the best 
figure skaters, including the 

ohawk, with all its varia- 
tions; Q’s, forward and b 
ward, inside and outside; the 
crosscuts, including the 
cult Swedish style; inside and 

pe-vine, ts numerous 
will be com- 





the w 
branches, and many other styles, which 
paratively simple to any one who follows the direc 


outside spins; 


tions given. 

No. 236. How to Wrestle. The most complete and up- 
to-date book on wrestling that has ever been printed. 
Edited by F. R. Toombs, and devoted principally to 
special poses and illustrations 
by Georges Hackenschmidt, 
the “Russian Lion,” and other 
famous wrestlers. It shows 
the champion in many poses, 
and also contains a specia’ 
**Training,” in 
which he gives good advice to beginners. Besides 
showing accurately how to secure each hold and fall, 
the book also contains the official rules for all styles of 


wrestling. 
No. 246, Athletic Grateing for School . This book is 
the most complete work of its kind yet attempted. 
The compiler is Geo. W. Orton, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, a famous athlete himself, and who is 
well qualified to give instruc- 
& tions to the be . Each 
et event in the intercollegiate 
rogram is treated separately 
th in regard to method o 
training and form. By _ fol- 
lowing the directions ven. 
with- 
out the danger of overworking, as many have done 
through ignorance. 
No. 237. Association 
Football Guide. No. 242. 
Official Basket-Ball Guide. 





L 


the ypeng athlete will be sure to benefit himsel 





Football. No. 240. Spalding’s Official 
How to Play F 


eal ball. No. 243. 
No, 244. Guide for 1905-6. 


PER COPY 
Each book complete in itself. For 


wile by all deslen, or by mai. 1Q Cents 
FRE Every boy should send for a cage of 


Spalding’s Fall and inter 
‘atalogue—a complete illustrated history 
of everything used in sport—fully illustrated. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 











New York, Chicago, Denver, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, Syracuse, Buffalo, Kansas City, Pittsburg, Montreal, 
Can., Ln ag hy — pees Ci ti, San F 4 
Washington Eng. 





W. L. DOUCLAS 
WoL, petgie sae HOES is 


WADOUGLAS @ 
SHOE 







ee re a 


jhe 2 ROSA OOM to 






mor e men * 
any other manufacturer 
$1 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
) disprove this statement. 

W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their ex- 
cellent style, easy fitting, and ——_ wearin 
qualities, achieved the largest le of any $3. 
shoe in the world. They are just as 
those that cost you $5.00 to $7.00 
difference is the price. If I could take you into 
my factory at Brockton, Mass., the largest in 
the world under one roof making men’s fine 
shoes, and show you the care with which every 
pair of Douglas s is made, you would realize 
why W. L. Douglas $3.50 s are the best 
shoes produced in the world. 
If I could show you the difference between the 
shoes made in = factory and those of other 
makes, you would understand why ya 
3. shoes cost more to make, why they hold 
their shape, fit better, wear longer, and are of 
greater intrinsic value than any other $3.50 
WL Doupl iglas St m Made Shoes f 

2 as 2a or 

Men, $2.50, $2.00. pox. School & 

Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50. 
CAUTION. — Insist upon having W. L. Doug- 
las_ shoes. ake no substitute. one genuine 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 

WANTED. A shoe dealer in every town where 
W. L. Douglas Shoes are not sold. Full line ot 
samples sent free for inspection upon request. 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 































A KALAMAZO 
=x DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our fac- 
any Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 





tory 


world; we 
product an 





from 20% to 


WE 
vor All our cook stoves and ranges are equip 
FREIGHT 





360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that/ 
there is no better stove or range made, and we 
save you from $5 to 
cause we save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits. We’re manufa 
order dealers;’? we own and operate one of the 
largest and best equipped stove factories in the 
arantee the high quality of our 
ship on trial. 

SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 253. 
Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low 
d Freight Prepaid, biacked, polished and ready for use. 
with patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 


40%. All Kalamazoos are — 
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on every purchase, 





» not mail- 










ice and save 
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KINGMUK, THE WOLF-DOG. 


BY WINTHROP PACKARD. 


of Alaska, near Point Barrow, finds there 

a type of Eskimo dog which seems to be 
a direct descendant of the gray wolf, and is 
singularly like its progenitor in appearance. 
The purest of the wolf breed is rare now in 
other parts of Alaska, for the great rush of 
civilized men to the gold-fields has brought with 
it dogs of all varieties. The dogs of the pure 
type are great, gaunt fellows, with shaggy hair 
that is almost black in many instances, and 
grows longest about the shoulders, giving them 
a sort of ruff that adds to the fierceness of their 
appearance. They never bark, their cry being 
a mournful howl quite like that of the wolf. 
They are inured to desperate hardships, and 


t who travels to the far northern shores 
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would wittingly have harmed him,—yet he 
always escaped injury, and came to be looked 
upon by the natives with a touch of super 
tion as a mysterious wandering spirit, perha 
a dog of the Nunatak people—the ghost folk 
the winter night. 

So the winter passed, the sun came again, 
and finally swung the horizon in unbroke 
circuit, and with the summer came the interio; 
natives once more to visit and trade. Kingmik 


if | 





met them a hundred miles out, and followed ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 













4 ALT PAYS. Special ek portanitics for operators 
trained here. Our E booklet will tell you 
WH 


Jon’t decide without having read it. 
tern School of Telegraphy, Box 9, Lebanon, Pa. 


DARN IT? NEVER! is" pai: 


of stocking feet. 12 pairs, 

$1.00. STOCKINGS for the entire family. 

Catalogue Free. GENTS WANTED. 

NEW ENGLAND HOSIERY CO., 
Box F, Station H, Springfield, Mass. 








them to the station, although Ew reception of F ‘or Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 


him was hardly overcordial. A dog more or/ 
less mattered little to them, and Kingmuk Was | > 
gaunt and weak from his winter’s chase, and | 
aging rapidly. 
He found an old, or made a new, dog frien 
a dog older than he, and when the natives lef 
for the interior once more the two went wi 
them. 
What happened to the two during the winter 
no one knows, but in the spring Kingmuk re- 
turned to the station, bringing his friend with 
him. But it was too late to help the older dog. 
He could neither eat nor drink, and soon died. | 
The thaw had hardly begun, and his body was 
dragged out on the solid ice of the lagoon and 
left there. Kingmuk followed as chief mourner, 
and lay down by his dea 














comrade in mute sympathy 
and sorrow. 

Henceforth his home was | 
by the side of his comrade, 
and except when he came 
to the station—once a day— | 
for food, he remained there. | 
When the lagoon began to | 
thaw, Kingmuk went to the 
nearest bank to lie; but see- 
ing the water rising, anc 
that his friend did not f 
low, he went out on the} 
flooded ice and dragged him | 
ashore, where he again took | 
up his post beside him. 

Through the brief summer 
Kingmuk thus remained, | 
undisturbed, respected by | 
all in his devotion, and no 
attempt was made to sep- 
arate them till the winter’s 











IN THE SPRING KINGMUK RETURNED TO THE 
STATION, BRINGING HIS FRIEND WITH HIM. 


shows came again. King- | 
muk was growing rapidly 
weaker, and it was seen that 











'and record. One teacher to five pupils. 
| ve 
| for promising boys. 


f The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. 


Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Anew 
aon usium with swimming pool. Fits for College, Scien- 
tific Schooland Business. Illustrated pamphletsent free. 

‘lease address Dr. G. RK. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Ss I b 4 NEW A N D 
BEAU TIFU L 

Postal Cards for JS c., or 2 for 
SF , r i-% 2-cent stamps. 
THE ALBEE STUDIO, Torrington, Conn. 
“The prettiest cards that pass through 
our office.’’ J.W. Hague, P.M.,Torrington. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 

Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
Cultured homes 
New building with superb gym- 
THE SECRETARY. 











53d Year. 


nasium and swimming tank. 
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| At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing- 
| ham and Worcester, Mass. Write Jor Catalogue. 

















Comprises the following Departments : 

and B. S.) 

The Divinity School (Degrees A. B. and B. D.) 

The Engineering Department (Degree B. S.) 

The Medical School (Degree M. D.) 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. 

Young men and young women are admitted on 

equal terms to “a departments of the College. 

‘or Catalogue address, 


H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 
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OLD CARPETS S t 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 








py LE PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


i NO cumming to clog neck of bottle— No 
sediment— will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full2oz. bottle retails at 
6c., or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
pints, puts and quarts, 


L’Page’s Photo Paste, 


202, size retails6c.; by mail, 10¢. 
lE PAGE'S GLUES 
InN THE 
10z. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c, 
143 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Nass, 









©ld Carpets 


MADE OVER INTO 


RUGS. 


Send your old carpets 
to us and we will re- 
weave them into rugs 
that will be service- 
able here, there 
and anywhere % 
about the house. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., 

Walpole, Mass. 


Write for further 
particulars. 












BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


OF BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND. 
The school where pupils 


LEARN TO EARN DOLLARS. 


TUITION: 


‘D237 


The largest enrolment of pupils for years. 
Individual instruction. 
Pupils enter ANY day of the college year. 


SEND NOW FOR CATALOGUE, 
Burdett College 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 














lie out in the snow and arctic night unpro- | he could not long withstand the severe a MADE INTO ad w re nth ae 
tected, although the thermometer may be fifty | Every inducement save force was offered to gét | | Mahetoenee 


below zero, and it seems as if all living things 
exposed to the sweep of the arctic gale must 
perish. 

Perhaps it is the instinct of wolf-pack loyalty 
surviving, but whatever it is, dogs of the wolf 
breed are singularly faithful to those who bring 
them up. Hence, buying dogs of the natives 
in arctic Alaska is rarely successful. If you 
manage to keep the dog he is likely to pine 
away. It is rarely that you can keep him. A 
pup taken from its native owners when but a 
few weeks old will remember them, and follow 
them years after, if not tied up, and it is utterly 
useless to try to keep a grown dog when pur- 
chased. 

A notable instance of this is the story of 
Kingmuk, ‘The Faithful, who came with other 
dogs and a party of Eskimos from far inland to 
visit the whaling-station at Point Barrow. 

Mr. Siem, who was a new man in charge of 
the station, and, although a good whaleman, 
little skilled in shore life, bought many of these 
dogs, and tied them up with ordinary dog- 
chains. Early the next morning the natives 
started for the interior, and when Siem went 
out to inspect his purchase, he found every 
chain but one snapped. An ordinary dog-chain 
is of little use with one of these dogs; they had 
simply followed their masters. 

All but one had gone, and he had been fast- 
ened with an extra heavy chain. That was 
Kingmuk, who came to be surnamed The 
Faithful. He was an old dog then, and his 
strength had not been equal to the chain. 

Some weeks later Kingmuk was released. 
His owners were now hundreds of miles away, 
and the blowing snow had long obliterated their 
trail, for the terrible arctic winter had already 


All winter he trotted over the frozen wastes, 
far and near, in search of them. He avoided 
the whaling -station and the native villages 
alike, and sought neither food nor shelter from 
mankind. How he lived only the wolf wisdom 
of centuries could fathom, but he did live some- 
how, and reports of him came in occasionally 
from up and down the coast and far into the 
interior, sometimes a hundred and fifty miles 
away. 

He was revognized by his very shaggy hair 
and the remnants of a deerskin sled harness, 
which still hung on him. He never was seen 
to lope or walk, but kept up a steady dog-trot, 
now circling the country in wide sweeps, now 
quartering it like a hunting-dog in search of 
game, always seeking, but never approach- 
able. 

In the rarefied atmosphere he was sometimes 
taken for a deer, and stalked by the hardy 
Eskimo huntsmen, who brave the severest arctic 
winter in search of game. At night he was 


shot at for a wolf,—by mistake, for no hunter | 


him to come to the station to be cared for, but 
Kingmuk remained faithful to his mourning, 
and the first blizzard of the winter covered the 
two, still lying side by side. 
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A HISTORIC PEN. 


well-known Manhattan business man has 

in his possession a simple little wooden 
penholder which he values so much that he | 
has several times refused offers of between three 
and four thousand dollars for it. The pen was | 
formerly owned by Mr. James B. Reed, a 
cousin of the famous Speaker, ‘‘'Tom’’ Reed, 
and the Brooklyn Daily Eagle tells its story. 
Mr. Reed had been taken to see President 
Lincoln in regard to some government bonds 
about which the former had made some sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. Reed having expressed a wish to visit 
the different government departments, President 
Lincoln wrote on a slip of paper: 

**Please. extend to the bearer every possible 
courtesy ;’’ then, handing the slip to Mr. Reed, 
he said: 

‘If there is any, favor 1 can do for you I 
shall be very glad.’ 

“‘Mr. President,’’ said Mr. Reed, 
been very kind to me, and there is no favor I 





‘you have 





can think of, unless r might be bold-enough to 
ask you for the pen with which I saw you sign 
the pone. o 

Mr. Lincoln seemed much disturbed, and 
after some hesitation said : 

‘That pen is a souvenir, and was presented 
to me in such a way that I can hardly part 
with it. When Washington was elected Presi- 
dent, a patriotic woman’s society of Virginia 
sent him a carved box for holding the lenses 
of his surveying instruments. The case was 
made from the lid of the captain’s desk on the 


Mr. Reed was so overcome by the feeling 
that he had made an unseemly request, and 
was so profuse in his apologies, that the Presi- 
dent became more and more embarrassed. 

*‘See here,’’ he suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘you 
are an exceedingly nice young man, and I think 
| your service in regard to the bonds’ entitles you 

to one of these pens. ‘his is for black ink and 

| the one with a gold tip is for red. Now you 
it the one I wrote the paper with and keep 
| i 





The great man was so happy over his solu- 

| tion of the difficulty, and presented the souvenir 
in such a way as to permit of no refusal, so 
| Mr. Reed became possessed of the Mayflow er- 
Washington - Lincoln pen. During General 
Grant’s last illness Mr. Reed had some business 
transaction with him, and when the general 
was about to sign the receipt, handed him the 
famous pen, saying: 

‘‘Will you do me the favor to write 
this ?’’ 

‘*All right,’’ replied Grant. 
joke?’’ 

‘*No joke,’’ answered Mr. Reed. ‘‘I am 
now the possessor of a pen used by America’s | 
three greatest men, Washington, Lincoln and 
Grant.” 
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Our price is fair. 
No charge made 
Sor cleaning. 


We pay express 

one way 
SALEM CARPET 
CLEANING CO., 
5 , 


Booklet Free. 


Feeding 
The Baby 
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The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 

Most babies when born are healthy, 

but on account of improper feeding many 


fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series Of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,” we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
will send a package of the food suited to 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing valuable information on “ Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Lid., 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
Toronto, Canada. London, England, 














The kind that tastes like coffee. It contains 
the nutritive elements of wheat, and besides 
being a pleasant drink it is NOURISHING — 
not falsely stimulating, as coffee is. Let the 
BOYS AND GIRLS have Old Grist Mill for 
breakfast —they’ll do better work in school 
all day because of it. 


If your grocer hasn't it change grocers. 
20 cents per pound. 
| POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. } 


That name 


9 
set in. Yet this had no terrors for Kingmuk, | Mayflower. suffer and do not thrive. 
and he set forth immediately to find his “On my election I was presented with two a ; sO tal : 
friends. J Se carved from a portion of that lens Phe a Allenburys” system of , infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 


sluelds you from 
Adaheratioa and Fraud 


Only Pure Spices, Mustard, Cream of 
Tartar, etc., bear that name Slade’s, 


Slade’s Powdered 
Nutmeg 


is a yreat couvenience for 
the cook, 
she needs no grater. 
Ask Grocers 
= it; there 
is no substi- 
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| Kneipp Malt-Coffee | 


The Original Coffee Substitute. 


3 MAKES ROSY CHEEKS. 
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ES 
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Kneipp Malt-Coffee originated with the 
famous Kneipp Cure. Those who took 
the cure had to renounce coffee. —T’o wean 
them forever from the injurious bever- 
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age Father Kneipp invented the original 
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coffee substitute, Kneipp Malt-Coffee. 
Its success has been phenom- 
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enal. Europe esteems it more 
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delicious than coffee, and uses 
more of it than coffee and all 
other substitutes combined. 
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Eighty Million Packages 
Sold Annually. 


Kneipp Malt-Coffee is not an INSIPID 
IMITATION of coffee, but the only genuine 
substitute with full coffee flavor and aroma. 

It is made of the choicest barley, malted 
and caramelized by Father Kneipp’s own _ 
process. It has all the strengthening value 
of the best malt tonic, with all the palatable- 
ness of the richest coffee. 
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IF YOU BOIL IT, YOU SPOIL IT. eee 


Kneipp Malt-Coffee must be made right to taste right. Use 
two tablespoonfuls to each pint of water. Bring just to the 
boiling point, then let simmer for six minutes. Serve with 
cream, and sugar to taste. 


FREE TRIAL. 


Fill out a copy of the accompanying form, mail it to 
us, and we will send, post-paid, a trial package of 
KNEIPP MALT-COFFEE, enough for ten cups. 


KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., Bee 
Dept. B. 78 Hudson Street, New York. t t | 








Kindly send me free trial package of Kneipp Coffee. 


Dealer’s Name and Address...... 
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